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SCHOOLBOY DAYS. 


Tue time of childhood, the earliest time one remem- 
bers being anything or doing anything at all, is one 
everybody likes to think of and speak about; and I 
cannot help believing that the poorest people in the 
streets can go back to something like fairy days, 
when everything looked as if it was bathed in a great 
flood of light, when an hour was the same as a day, 
and a day like an hour. God pity those, indeed, that 
never had an infancy, and cannot recollect when they 
were happy! But after all, for regular thorough-going, 
careless joy, for a whole host of things that you can 
gossip about, and adventures that come back on you 
like stories ; for my own part, I know nothing like the 
days when we were at school. The school and the les- 
sons we used to curse in our hearts for a useless bore 
unaccountably inflicted on us by our fathers—blessings 
be on them from the little boys’ form and the assist- 
ant’s desk to the master’s—from the primer to ‘ Mair’s 
Introduction’ and old Virgil—it was they that made us 
happy! And I don’t care if I run over a few sketches 
of what befell in my own experience and that of my 
companions of yore; if it was only to remind others 
of it, or to make those whose memory is less pleasant 
partake frankly of mine. 

So well I remember the day when our father, who 
had previously taught us himself, took us with him to 
be introduced to the school four miles off! We had 
both green bags on our backs, provided by him with 
books, and by our mother with eatables, that did not 
at all interfere with our eating a hearty dinner when 
we got home at night. All the boys laughed at that 
and our uncouth rustic cut in general; one after an- 
other came up with his slate to get a near look of the 
strangers. The loud busy hum of the school was 
changed to whispering and smirking, and the rows of 
sly mischievous faces were turned round from their 
desks ; until the bald-headed master struck the table 
with his cane, and gave an angry shout, that sounded 
to us like the thunder of Jove. What a sinking of the 
heart was that with which we found ourselves first left 
alone in the midst of its busy, heartless murmur, while 
the class round the master’s chair were droning out 
their lesson, interrupted now and then by ominous re- 
proofs, thwacks, and whines! We sat thinking, as we 
hadn’t done before, of home, the rooms, and the places 
we played in; father, mother, sister’s face, the very 
servants, and the dog in his kennel, were twice as 
dear to us since the morning. Then, when we did get 
out, half an hour before the rest, how we did scamper 
homeward along the long road in the evening light, 
enjoying the air and the freedom, till we came, by the 
dusk, through the thick fir woods, and saw the house 


over the hill quietly standing amongst its trees, with 


the church belfry and the smoke of the farm beside 
them. 

There were two ways we could go and come by; one 
a shorter cut, half a foot-path and half a sheep-track, 
over the high uplands, through plashy bog to the firm 
brown moor, where you came all at once on the long 
blue smoke of Thomas the Rhymer’s village, even 
whilst you were looking at the black and the green 
hills of Cowdenknowes, the forked peak of Eildon, the 
nook where Melrose lies, and the solitary tower of 
Smailholm on a distant rising ground. On that path 
there was a little clear cool well under a bank, almost the 
only place where we could quench our thirst, coming 
home of a hot summer’s afternoon. Over the mossy 
pasture slopes above it grew the finest mushrooms, 
more plentifully than I have ever seen that rare fungus 
since: the sheep lay with their lambs among the gray 
stones; the shepherd boy stretched on his plaid, with 
his dog sitting erect beside him, looked to us, as we 
passed, the very happiest soul alive. Over the ridge 
of the hill wound an endless fir plantation, where the 
rabbits went out and in, the blackbirds whistled, the 
cushat cooed high up in its nest, and the pine-cones 
were strewed numberless on the withered spikes. 
Many a time, loitering to school by the edge of it, and 
through the green larch-wood, with our bags on our 
backs, did we look into it, sorely tempted to remain. 
And at length, one wet day, the last you would have 
expected us to choose, we made it up together to play 
truant; got drenched amongst the long grass half as a 
pretext, took off our wet clothes, and hung them up 
inside under the tall dry stems; danced about almost 
naked, ate our bannocks and boiled eggs, and rubbed 
sticks one on another in the vain attempt to kindle a 
fire. Unhappily for us, that very day the ploughman 
had been at the post-office in the village, and had called 
for us at school. When we came gravely home at the 
usual hour, we were received with ill-boding signs, went 
to bed well whipped, and next morning had to convey 
with us, like Rosencrantz and Guilderstern, or Bellero- 
phon of old, the missive of ourown doom. This, as soon 
as he had read it, the master, with a pedantically jocose 
grin, designated ‘ Argive Epistles ;’ and while he held 
the tawse prepared in his hand for our behoof, pleasantly 
inquired if any boy of the senior class could name the 
exact personage in classical history who was most 
celebrated for this sort of letter-carrying. A dozen of 
them, fully entering into his enjoyment, guessed as many 
different characters of antiquity ; the abominable old 
pedagogue, with unwonted good-nature, setting them 
right, and illustrating the fact with a Latin quotation 
from Ovid; we all the time standing in bodily fear be- 
fore him, and I for my part calculating the probable 
number of times I should have to hold out my palm. 

I remember an amusing scene which occurred while 
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we were at this country school, with a little boy of seven 
or eight, the son of a clergyman in the place, at whose 
house we sometimes stayed. He was a curious little fel- 
low, as grave and serious as an old man, but quite pos- 
sessed by the usual love of his age, fairy-books, and 
especially tales of giants. Giants to him were the great 
features of these; you would have thought there was 
nothing else real in the world, and that everything be- 
sides existed for their sake, to set them off as it were: 
a giant, in his idea, was the very perfection of all that 
was human. From the parlour of the ‘ manse’ we could 
hear him in his own bedroom, as he sat reading ‘ Jack the 
Giant-Killer’ aloud, in a clear sonorous voice, with the 
solemnity of a chapter in the Bible :—‘ And Jack went 
on, and came to a house where the giant he had heard 
of was sitting at the door eating his supper ;’ and so 
on. Of a Sunday, by way of change, it was the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ where Giant Despair and Doubting 
Castle were the prime passages: the scenes of the 
prisoners in his dungeon, and of the giant’s conversa- 
tion in bed with his wife, were dwelt upon with inde- 
scribable zest; the monster being all the while evidently 
regarded with favour, as a kind of injured hero, rather 
than otherwise. When the little boy came first to 
school, he was put in the youngest form: he did not 
seem at all troubled or bewildered, however, by the new 
scene of confusion, but sat pondering over his book in 
his accustomed grave manner, looking about him now 
and then as if he saw nothing extraordinary. His in- 
telligence soon made him a favourite with the master, 
who was a good-natured man after all, and seemed 
amused by the cool familiarity in which he addressed 
him. One day soon after little Brown’s coming, his 
class was called up to read their lesson, and he ap- 
peared at the head of it. A boy who was reading came 
to the word chagrin, and was stopped to tell the mean- 
ing. ‘You?’ ‘You?’ * You?’ said the master to one 
after another. ‘ You, Greme Brown, what is the mean- 
ing of chagrin?’ Graeme looked down for a moment, 
and up at the ceiling. ‘Give an example,’ said the 
master. 

Greme Brown opened out immediately, as if quite 
at home, and in a solemn measured sort of tone— If 
one giant saw a man in a garden, and caught hold of 
him, and was going to eat him; and if another giant 
was looking over the wall, and came and took the man 
away, then the first giant would feel chagrin,’ 

All the other boys laughed at this illustration. 
* Quite right,’ said the master; ‘ but what in the world, 
boy, made you think of giants, eh?’ 

The boy stared up in his face with far greater asto- 
nishment. ‘Mr Gow!’ exclaimed he as solemnly as 
before, in a sort of reproving tone, ‘did you never read 
“ Jack the Giant-Killer?”’ 

‘No,’ said Mr Gow, almost taken aback, and, as 
Greme thought, naturally ashamed at having to con- 
fess his ignorance. 

* Well, Mr Gow,’ continued he, ‘ I’ve lent it to a boy, 
but I'll lend it to you whenever he’s done.’ 

* Why, the boy’s mad!’ ejaculated the schoolmaster, 
unable to restrain his laughter—‘ perfectly mad! Go 
out to play, and don’t let me hear you talking of such 
nonsense again! Ha! ha! ha! giants indeed!’ said he, 
laughing to himself every now and then, but so taken 
with the idea, that it kept him in good-humour for the 
rest of the afternoon; and he made the Latin classes 
read several passages in Ovid and Virgil, that showed it 
not to have been one unknown to the ancients. Graeme 
Brown is now a man, and although, I daresay, he has 
found several giants to contend with in life, yet he 
would no doubt laugh as heartily if he remembered this 
incident, that first cast discredit on his childish studies 
and associations. 

We used, after all, sincerely to detest that school, in 
which we sequestered rustics from the other side of 
the hills never got rightly acclimated. There was a 
y local feudal sort of feeling between the two districts, 
lingering, as I fancy, from the old Border days, when 


the Elliots, the Armstrongs, and the Scotts used to 
hold those ruined towers and fortalices that here and 
there appeared amongst the trees by the bank of a 
stream. The boys of the village persecuted us, the only 
two strangers; they would have known us by our diffe- 
rent tone of voice; and after school hours, we were only 
glad to get away into the long solitary road. By the 
hill footpath there were various little perils at times 
which we wished to avoid—a dangerous bull in one 
field we had to pass through, unless we crept along 
the other side of the hedge, over swamps and ditches. 
At the back of a farm-house on our way there was a 
ferocious dog, very often loose; and the farmer himself 
had marked us for depredations on his peas, beans, and 
turnips; while, on the other hand, there was a band of 
rough, rude elder boys that crossed every morning from 
a line of houses with a windmill in sight of the high- 
road, and would infallibly commence hostilities against 
us if we came in contact out of the master’s reach. In 
the evening, however, we generally preferred this course 
to the more solitary one, beset as that was with objects 
of dread, real and imaginary. At that hour we got off 
in time to escape our unfriendly schoolfellows; and till 
we got to the dark fir plantation, where the — 
were encamped with their fire and their carts, had little 
else to do but contrive amusement for the way. That 
peaceful interval was the space into which were com- 
pressed most of our boyish freedom, our unrecorded 
dialogue, our speculations on the world and fairyland. 
Countless were the devices then resorted to: when the 
ripe hips and haws were on the hedgerows, each would 
choose his side, and stake his lottery against that of the 
other, as if the whole extent of nature were bounded by 
that variegated fringe, and this were quite our own. 
Then when the country came in sight from a rising 
ground, we had a game of puzzles with the objects - 
around us; one of us by turns fixed his mind secretly 
on something within view, from the stones at our feet 
to the distant tree up against the sky, while the other 
had a certain number of guesses allowed to find it out. 
On a knoll by the side of that road, too, there was an 
old thatched cottage, with an immense upright block of 
stone at the end of it. The place was called ‘ Standing- 
Stone,’ and there was a popular rhyme attached, which 
used regularly to afford us matter for the most serious 
inquiry, whether superstitious, mythological, or histo- 
rical; shedding also a mysterious interest on the house 
itself and its inhabitants. The doggerel couplet involved 
a favourite quirk with the vulgar of most rural districts, 
though somehow or other it always seemed to have in 
this case an unusually imposing effect— 
* When Stannin’-Stane hears the cock craw, 
It wheels about, and faces Gordon Law.’ * 


One day we had just come in sight of ‘ Standing-Stone,’ 
I remember, when the most awful thunder-storm I ever 
witnessed on land broke out upon us. The lightning 
glanced behind the black uplands in the distance till 
you would have thought Smailholm Tower leapt from 
the blast of a furnace, and in again; then all of a sud- 
den the fierce flash of it blazed out all around us, as if 
the whole earth and air were annihilated in light, while 
we stood first blinded and then deafened. One time it 
ran up the very middle of the sky like a ragged split 
from there to the horizon, a keen flare striking down 
far away on the edge, where it seemed going to melt 
everything up; the thunder crashed at once over our 
heads, rattling away round till I actually conceived, in 
my boyish bewilderment, that the day of judgment was 
come. The rain fell in white sheets, and we sat below 
the hedge under a joint-stock umbrella, which our mo- 
ther and aunt made it the morning’s victory, whenever 
they were up, to force upon us, and which it was with 
us as solemn a duty, if possible, to leave in the lobby. 
All the time Standing-Stone, with its huge Cyclopean 
remnant—raised, as some said, by the Picts, and, ac- 


* Law, a frequent Scotch name for hill. 
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cording to others, by no mortal strength—had been 
right before us; sometimes appearing to creep nearer, 
as it grew of a ghastly leaden darkness; sometimes far 
off in a dreary, desolate plash of rain, like arrows driving 

it from over the clouds. When the lightning 
was dazzling down behind it, and the loud thunder 
rolled along, and it was heaved up again with its black 
shape as silent as death, it made me think of those who 
were to rise perhaps next minute: it had the look of 
the only grave in the world, with a tombstone at its 
head, and we the only living. Drenched we were to 
the skin, yet couldn’t think of going up to ask shelter. 
When the rain was almost over, however, and we were 
lagging past, as cold and stiff as need be, a man came 
out of the door behind to look at the weather. He no 
sooner observed us and our condition than he called us 
in. We were heartily welcomed by the goodwife, sat 
at a blazing peat fire surrounded by children, dined on 
potatoes and milk, and instead of going forward to 
school, spent several holiday hours there, or catching 
trout in the swollen burn. The terrible thunder-storm 
of course was in my responsible hands a ground of jus- 
tification sufficiently expatiated on, so that we received 
sympathy rather than reproof for our aberrations this 
time. Oh, parents are so often deluded, poor, good 
simple people, because they seem to forget so how their 
minds ran when they were children themselves! A 
man should carry youth in his heart to know the way 
of teaching, punishing, or praising a boy. 

We were very fond of telling stories in those days, 
chiefly on our way from school, or when we had gone 
early to bed. The latter is the place for an imagina- 
tion! A sort of serene throne it is, from which you 
overlook the kingdoms of faery, of adventure-life, and 
of dream-land. We used to fall asleep with the words 
of a history on the lips of one and in another’s ear; 
drawling out longer and longer, and slower and slower, 
until the hero that ‘ went on, and on, and on,’ finally 
vanished in solemn silence or a most picturesque snore. 
Sunday night was a great occasion with our blanket 
narratives, only we piously substituted then, for the 
adventures of Jack and his innumerable brothers, ac- 
counts of Noah’s ark, Jonah in the whale’s belly, and 
Abraham the patriarch. But coming home from school, 
we made it a regular and necessary business: I, as the 
elder and more learned, would commence the vastest un- 
dertakings in the romantic line that ever were planned. 
* Dumas’ or the ‘ Wandering Jew’ was nothing to me: 
I set off, without scruple, by endowing the insignificant 
parents with a family of children, whose dissatisfaction 
with their paternal roof was by no means extraordinary, 
as no human labour could have supported them—and all 
for the endless prospect of relating the haps, mischances, 
and achievements that befell them in the endeavour to 
‘push their fortunes, and to meet again out of as 
many different roads. From ‘ Mair’s Introduction’ 
and Cesar’s campaigns it was but a sudden step, only 
— the carpenter’s shop at the end of the village, 

to the thread of these curious biographies, taken up 
where left off the previous evening. I think I see my 
little solemn-faced brother, with his large black eyes, 
looking up and listening as to an oracle of fiction, 
which was replenished as well from the utmost aban- 
donment of capricious inspiration as from anything 
that occurred to ourselves. How he laughed at recog- 
nising, through this conventional garb of ‘ Hop o’ my 
Thumb’ and ‘ Jack of the Bean-Stalk,’ a familiar inci- 
dent! and how he was perplexed, and came out with 
the crudest simplicities of childhood when called upon 
himself for a story in turn! If I could just hear my- 
self for one minute now babbling these foolish tales in 
the language they were phrased in, what would I give 
of the present lucubration! which would be truest to 
the heart and spirit of the time never more to be! 

Enough, however, of such mere ‘ green’ innocence of 
school- going: those days, all their joys, their bois- 
terousness, and their mischief, were milk and water to 


the times we entered on shortly after, on the removal of | have 


the household to a town seventy miles off. Before, we 
were only half school-boys ; there was an idyllic quiet- 
ness and a fairy-like romance in our circumstances and 
our natures, between us and the hum of wooden forms, 
the drawling out of tasks. Every day there was a 
journey, with the school beyond for an appendage: 
harvest-time, weather, and accident came in; it was at 
home, with the farmer’s children shouting through the 
stackyard, the cow-herding of a Saturday, the game 
among the trees, the circle round the parlour fire, that 
we found our attractions. The grammar-school of 
S—— was quite another matter. We were in it heart 
and soul; our companions and amusements were there; 
there was life, strife, the whirl and impetus of real 
combined boyishness, with all its tricks, plots, hostili- 
ties, and friendships; actually even emulation in the pro- 
fessed object of learning. ‘The day we were introduced, 
as before, with our laughable green bags, still more 
country-like than formerly, I recollect well the hitherto 
unfelt pride with which I surmounted all these dis- 
advantages, by rising place after place to the head of 
the second class, where I had stood up at the foot. It 
was the signal, indeed, of a superciliously hostile atti- 
tude on the part of my more aspiring classmates; but 
ever after, amidst all the reckless wildness of out-door 
habits, there was a pleasure quite as characteristic to 
me in the struggle to keep the position I had won. 
The approving eye of the master was on me, a first 
impression which on his part never wore off, in spite of 
the separate function he was perpetually called on to 
exercise, of chastisement for practical misbehaviour. It 
is amusing to me at this day to remember, and some- 
what affecting too, how the ‘ doctor’ was divided be- 
tween his technical satisfaction in my Latin and Greek, 
and his disapproval of my irregular pranks. The old 
gentleman would put the question in succession, re- 
serving me for the last ; and I recollect few things that 
went more to my heart in those days than his disa 

pointed expectation when I could not answer. e 
would turn me at once down ‘to the foot, and delight 
in exciting my ardour to climb“up again, by sundry 
little vexations and obstacles. The junction of the 
three higher classes every afternoon for ‘ Mair’s In- 
troduction’ or ‘ Carson’s Appendix’ was a drawn battle- 
field, eliciting all the cleverness and quickness, more 
than the solid substratum, of every one. Boy after 
boy, who could correct a word of the reader, would 
call it out, or ‘trap,’ as it was entitled in school 
slang: I, on the other hand, was slow in my intel- 
lectual movements, however tenacious: down I often 
went to near the foot, and it was absolutely fearful to 
glance up the long row of boys between. The doctor 
would watch me from the corner of his eye; and I 
could have cried when the Dutch clock on the wall 
pointed at four, settling our £ pen till next morning. 
I for my part seldom looked over a lesson at home 
except on such occasions; but well primed from dic- 
tionary and grammar—Ainsworth and Ruddiman—did 
I return. He knew when there was business in my 
face. In general, my trust was in chance inspirations 
and happy guesses from actual practice; a thorough 
grounding from my father, in old times of home tuition, 
gave me the advantage I had. The doctor would look 
up from his desk and see me busy with a knife at mine, 
or chewing paper to throw at the ceiling, with agonized 
figures thereto suspended ; he would steal quietly round 
the corner of the class he was hearing, and the first I 
knew of him then was a sharp cut from his leathern 
many-fingered thong. Considerable, by the by, was the 
smart of that said pair of tawse, wielded by no inex- 
perienced arm, when the unhappy culprit, returning 
too late from the ‘ten minutes’ interval, had been 
making snow-balls. There was a certain number of 
strokes which an accustomed palm like my own could 
endure with comparative impunity; but the doctor had 
learnt what that limit was, and also could calculate 
the preparatory effect of wet snow. You wouldn’t 

expected the possessor of a dozen languages and 
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dabbler in twenty, to be so knowing as he was in 
the office of a boatswain’s mate. But a good soul— 
learned, indolent, and absent, when out of school — 
was the doctor; with his eternal Oxford-gray coat, 
his large shoes, his protruded under lip, and the lines 
of philology on his face; the many-bladed penknife, 
with which he delighted to cut the specks off a new 
volume ; methinks [ have him before me now, silently 
pointing with his fingers closed in the book to one per- 
plexed boy after another! He was so kind as always to 
entertain the fixed notion of my being a genius, and 
having an ‘aptness for Greek, so blessings be on him 
and his memory! 

I really don’t well know how to explain that spirit 
of mischief which possessed me then, and which was a 
byword in the town. It was, as I can only call it, the 
awkwardness of one intending to do something fine, as 
well as the heedless abandonment to any object that 
turned up. Now and then I used to wonder at myself, and 
have a half suspicion it was done for a mask. In reality, 
if you had seen me amongst the rest, you would have 
said, ‘There is a stupid quiet fellow trying to look lively, 
or else a sentimental character drawing the house and 
trees.’ But at all events, what old woman’s teapot have 
I not broken with a stone down the chimney? What 
mother ‘has not received her child with his head bruised 
by my ‘ shinty club?’ And what owner of an orchard 
has not had reason, on my account, to inquire after his 
best apples? Nevertheless, after I had gone to writing 
and arithmetic, and came back only for an hour’s read- 
ing of Homer, the first figure I saw was usually that of 
my formerly shy brother in the act or passion of receiv- 
ing a series from the doctor’s instrument, he being then 
too hardened for the ‘ helper’s’ minor thong. ‘ Ah, 
C——.,’ the worthy pedagogue would say to me half 
reproachfully, ‘ you were bad, but your brother is ten 
times worse 

Fights in those days of course made up a great 
of our existence, what with their their 
substance, and consequences. My first regular one was 
with a schoolfellow of my own age and size, and the 
quarrel arose more out of the will of our companions 
than our own. We were conducted in procession at the 
interval to a place behind school, the classic ‘ Valley’ 
and ‘ Ladies’ Rock’ of his poetry who used to be writing 
in the neighbourhood of our former village seminary. 
My opponent, apparently ready for the onset, was yet 
pushed upon me by his seconds, or else I daresay the 
first blow might never have been given; as for my 
part, I had then no particular taste for my own blood, 
and was trembling like an aspen, not so much from fear, 
as nervousness, The other seemed to think the whole 
matter turned upon the onset, and hit right and left 
upon my head and shoulders, without receiving a return 
from me, until my nose was bleeding and one eye 
swelled. ‘ Well done, W——!’ shouted his friends; 
and ‘ Well done, C——!’ cried mine, when I all at 
once, utterly devoid of ‘ science,’ rushed at my antago- 
nist, who had paused under the idea of my being done 
already. ‘Now, W——!’ said one spectator — ‘ Now, 
C——1’ said another in quick alternation, as the con- 
test thickened, and I showed an effect from my injuries 
contrary to what was expected. ‘Stick up, W—— !’ ex- 
claimed one side eagerly, as the latter went stumbling 
back from a blow on the forehead, and as I followed up 
my advantage. ‘Stick up, man! bung up his other 
eye!’ W——,, however, was soft at bottom, heavy in his 
motions, and rather less persevering than myself, fiercely 
as he had come on; he flagged, vacillated, struck wide, 
and after twenty minutes’ stout engagement, suddenly 

ut his hands to his face and burst into tears. I confess 

scarcely knew whether I had triumphed or not, though 
I felt I could go on for half an hour more, so furious had 
the blood made me, along with the dull swelled sensa- 
tion of my half-closed eye. They were leading W—— 
away, when the well-known form of the doctor appeared 
in the distance, and all was a scene of tumultuous flight. 
I got home, rubbed my face with lard, and was con- 


triving how to avoid ting myself at dinner, when 
my late antagonist, his countenance thoroughly dis- 
figured, and still crying, appeared at the door, led by 
his uncle. They came to accuse me of the crime of 
beating the said James, and for which I do believe my 
own personal state would not have secured me against 
a paternal drubbing, had the affair reached my father 
in its purity. In his view all fighting of this kind was 
heinous; in the present state of things, however, I am 
afraid it is necessary—to which it would no doubt 
have been rejoined that a good whipping is still more 
so. To the demands of the angry uncle, my mother, 
who had to be let into the transaction, opposed the un- 
deniable answer of my wounded countenance, shining 
with ; and my father, good easy man, was put 
off with the hazy idea of an unfortunate accident, run- 
ning against a wall, or the like. Thanks to the recipe 
of hogs’-lard, I appeared next morning in my place at 
school, although with a prismatic halo round one eye; 
whereas the lucky James contrived to make a couple 
of holidays out of his condition. Not a few other battles 
had I to go through for the assertion of my place; but 
in all, merely by stubborn determination never to be 
beat, and a sort of blind perseverance, did I come off 
victorious, so as in the end not to require any more. 
The most difficult part of it was to get free of annoy- 
ance from the idle ‘blackguard boys’ beyond the pale, 
who would take every opportunity of tyrannising over 
us when caught alone. Fair-play was by no means one 
of their rules, and it was only by dint of standing up 
boldly that any of us could enjoy the privileges of 
the town. Without a few successful encounters, one 
would have been obliged to sneak round the corners 
of the streets, or to confiue his peregrinations to the 
garden; whereas after that, you were recognised with 
respect as one of the initiated, and could join pleasantly 
even with them in a game at ‘ buttons.’ 

In our town, however, proceedings were frequently 
conducted on a more extensive scale. A bitter rivalry 
existed between particular schools; alliances were 
formed, and drawn battles appointed between them, 
somewhat similar to those in the cultivated little re- 
publics of Greece. Ours might have been compared to 
the polished Athens; that of the writing-master, or 
‘ Patie’s, which was made up of grown lads, agricultu- 
ral, commercial, and burghal, resembled cloddish Beotia, 
and its friendship was alternately gained by contending 
parties, so as to decide the balance. Our unmitigated 
and much-dreaded foes were the boys of ‘Fraser’s,’ a 
neighbouring school, resorted to by all sorts and sizes, 
from hospital, lane, and country, and swarming with 
numbers. This was the Sparta of our land of war 
and letters, whose divided states no Amphictyonic 
council or Olympic games tended to soften, unless for 
some huger mischief. ‘Fraser’s’ had all the Lacede- 
monian contempt for learning, eloquence, and poetry, 
except when some rude Tyrtzus shouted the war-cry 
in vulgar rhyme. They were terrible in the strength 
of blackguardism, and had one or two dirty heroes whom 
there were few to meet single-handed. The battle was 
often fought in the street, or round the walls of the old 
Gothic churches at the top. When we were engaged in 
thick melée, stones flying, and sticks at work, a detach- 
ment would come pouring out of some narrow close, to 
take the grammar-school in rear. Then was it sad to 
a lover of his commonwealth: Athenians fled, or were 
captured ; Spartans, that did not know ‘qui’ from 
‘quod,’ shouted pans of triumph. If, again, it was the 
sudden cry of ‘ Patie’s is coming!’ then the day was 
probably our own. Up from the back lane they de- 
ployed in tumultuous array. The dull Thebans, who 
were yet able to respect Attic culture, generally threw 
their force on our side, and many a stubborn champion 
of ignorance and blackguardism was pommelled to his 
heart’s content. One campaign I remember that lasted 
several days. All the tactics of generalship, ambuscade, 
and military contrivance were put in action. Genius 
as well as courage was forth; when, having 
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snatched a hasty dinner in the interval, the whole 
grammar-school sallied forth at four o'clock, to arm 
themselves with sticks and stones. The ‘ Valley’ was 
a scene of confusion. A dense line drawn up on either 
side; missiles flying hot and heavy between; until an 
attempt was made by the town’s officers, with signal de- 
feat, to disperse us. On the last day it had fallen toa 
sort of guerilla warfare, and it would have been the 
utmost peril to venture along the edge of the Back 
Walk trees without good support. In the evening, most 
of our party had gone home; but the ‘ Ladies’ Rock’ 
was held, fort-wise, by a band of ‘ Fraser’s.’ I had col; 
lected with me a small detachment, which was aug- 
mented by a few friendly ‘blackguards,’ as we called 
them, who were bound to no system, and could be pur- 
chased by reward. In a moment of foolhardiness I led 
them full speed up the ascent, amidst a shower of 
stones. We gave a wild shout, gained the top, and 
flourishing our huge cabbage-stocks (‘kail-runts’), drove 
our opponents down on the other side. A whole host 


wall of the town churchyard, and kept up a heavy fire 
on our exposed situation, which it was impossible to 
bear. All at once my followers deserted me, broke up, 
and disappeared ; while I fled for bare life, pursued by 
half-a-dozen determined foes, who owed me an old 
grudge. Down through the trees to the foot of the hill, 
along the park, and across the fields, did I run on for 
absolutely a mile and a-half, in the hope of distancing 
my enemies, At length I dropped down from sheer 
exhaustion, was seized unresistingly, and silent for want 
of breath and hope, was led up in triumph towards the 
head-quarters. In this nice emergency, to my extreme 
joy, I was rescued by a journeyman printer whom I 
happened to know, and got home safe. Such were the 
haps and varieties of our schoolboy life, when it was 
in its glory. 

Yet if there were school-day strifes and mischiefs, 
there were also school-boy companionships and friend- 
ships. Sentiment, indeed, was as abhorrent to that age 
as sermons; but it was, after all, the very time of a full, 
unhesitating, unthinking love. Sneaking kindnesses 
there were now and then, by the way, towards girls 
one would no more have dared to speak to than with 
an empress; but this was a free instinctive affection for 
some compeer, to whom it attached you, you knew not 
and cared not why. Again and again was this felt by 
me, and once or twice with an inexpressible force, that 
sense of being drawn to another unlike yourself, which 
never occurs in after years. On each occasion, by the 
by, the individual had some sister or female relative in 
whom the same features were only modified by the 
difference of sex, and towards whom the same emotion 
seemed to flit through me now and then, more distant 
and undefined, like the nameless identity in their eyes 
and faces. The love of David to Jonathan, that passed 
the love of woman, was for the brother of her whom he 
had sought so earnestly ; and methinks it was nothing 
but a regard that could only have transcended love 
during the youth and school-days of the world; for the 
friendships of Greeks also were more pure and abiding 
than their marriages. On the part of my boyish friends 
there was no equal fondness ; it was a solitary yearning 
with which I would lie on the grass behind the house 
of my companion, and wait till his leisure or caprice 
allowed him to join me. The associations, the ima- 
ginative force, and the fanciful longings, were only 
being gathered then, which, at a future epoch of cha- 
racter, would turn it fully upon some fair countenance 
more remote from my own nature. 

But the world was waiting for us, and could not be 
put off much longer; the very discipline of boyhood 
was silently preparing each of us for life, to which 
those pranks and forceful energies, like the leaps and 
strides of a bather running down the sand, brought one 
plunging in, till he got suddenly beyond his depth, and 
must strike out to swim. So it was with myself: the 
wild spirit of mischief spent itself in bolder and bolder 


of small fry, however, were lodged at hand behind the | the 


follies, that had already begun to include something of 
real emotion. Romance and sentiment contended with 
the need for action: of all spheres in the world for 
these, the ocean had most fully seized upon my ima- 
gination ; and by common consent of friends and foes, 
no other element but the sea was fit for such a pest to 
civilised society. So to sea I went; that step was to 
me the great one from boyhood into the stern affairs of 
life. It seems to me as if a like ocean in memory now 
rolls, with its foreign lands, its storms and difficulties, 
between my school-boy days and now. It makes all 
beyond it affecting: I never see the little boy too late 
for school, with his bag and slate, opening the door in 
just foreboding, while the loud hum of voices is let out 
and shut in again, but I feel what an impassable chasm 
is between him and me. Once I called at our old 
grammar-school to pay the doctor a visit of respect: 
the well-known class, all strange faces, read their lesson 
before me ; I remembered the occasional visitors, former 
scholars in coat and hat, that used in our own day to do 


same. 

One of the most touching dreams I ever had, too, was 
one in which, with the vividest reality, I was once more 
driving the wooden ball before me with my ‘club’ along 
the ‘ Valley :’ a throng of mingling and active figures 
were pursuing and meeting me; while one in particular, 
with his well-known tasseled cap, stood swinging his 
weapon in the midst. Another moment, and the whole 
scene was gone: I woke with the tears under my closed 
eyelids, and for a moment could almost think I felt the 
palpable vision relapse into that longing ache at heart 
from which imagivation had shaped it. Farewell, oh 
time which we so often wish foolishly to renew, when it 
is now only that we enjoy it! But fare thee sweetly and 
well for those whom, year after year, it is enfolding! 
What is it that we more wisely deplore, or more often, 
than that we laid not up in it richer treasures for the 
future, and did not prize, at least as much as our sport, 
a discipline, the healthful nourishment, of 


FREAKS UPON FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND TREES. 


Lorp Bacon says, with characteristic energy, ‘our expe- 
riments we take care to be either of use or discovery, 
either light-bestowing or fruit-producing, for we hate 
impostures, and despise curiosities. Yet because we 
must apply ourselves somewhat to others, we will set 
down some curiosities touching plants.’ Not quite 
sharing his opinions about curiosities, since it is never 
safe to say that a curiosity may not produce light, or 
even .bear fruit in due season, and thus contain the 
germs of utility, while it may be always useful when it 
stimulates men to reflection upon the abstract prin- 
ciples which combined to bring it forth, we have come, 
though by a somewhat different route, to the same con- 
clusion with the stupendous author of the ‘ Novum 
Organum.’ We propose in this place to set down some 
singular ‘curiosities touching plants ;’ curiosities which 
have had their origin, not in what we call ‘freaks of 
nature,’ but in the horticultural gambollings of some 
oddity-hunting gardeners. If in no other respect di- 
rectly useful, our paper will not serve a mean end if it 
brings into prominence the very remarkable and valuable 
fact, that the laws conferred by the All-wise Author of 
Creation upon the vegetable kingdom are of such lati- 
tude, as to admit of certain modifications under the 
influence and direction of human skill, which may be, as 
they have been, rendered subservient to the real or arti- 
ficial necessities of mankind. 

It is amusing to notice with what unbounded cre- 
dulity ancient writers have received accounts of the 
extent of man’s plastic power over the vegetable world ; 
and it may be mentioned as a singular circumstance, 
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that in the abounding works on natural magic which 
turned the brains of philosophers in the seventeenth 
century, this art generally occupies an important place. 
Ludicrous recipes for effecting all sorts of marvels in 
vegetable physiology are extant. Jean Baptista Porta 
would teach his disciples the following feats of horticul- 
tural skill:—How to turn an oak into a vine; how to 
produce naturally stony fruit without stones; and the 
delightful art—how to produce kernels without shells, so 
as to save the trouble of nut-cracking ; moreover, how to 
incarnadine the golden-coloured melon; how to blanch 
the ruddy purple of the mulberry; how to give a blush 
to the white cheek of the lily, and a pallor to the too 
violent warmth of the rose; how also to give balmy 
fragrance to the scentless flowers, or, sad perversion! to 
turn an agreeable odour into a repulsive one; how to 
change bitter almonds into sweet ; and lastly, most mar- 
vellous of all, how to bestow sweetness of flavour, and 
even perfume, upon the—onion! We need scarcely say 
these are all fables; they will be instantly detected as 
such by any child of the present age. The exaggeration 
must not, however, be allowed to cast discredit over the 
whole art; for unquestionable facts are to be adduced, 
which prove the possibility of effects almost as strange, 
but not, like these, militating against the fundamental 
laws of botanical science. 

It is difficult to refuse belief to the numerous autho- 
rities that can be quoted for the strange freaks which 
have sometimes been played upon fruits. It is said— 
and we leave the responsibility of the assertion to those 
who can better verify it—that gardeners have succeeded 
in, so to speak, casting their fruits into moulds, just asa 
cook does her jellies! Thus, for instance, apples have 
been made to assume the shape of human heads, of the 
heads of animals, and of mathematical figures, though of 
course with no great sharpness of outline or fidelity of 
detail. Cucumbers have been elongated into walking- 
sticks, or expanded into spheres, Even the forms of dra- 
gons and other monstrous productions have been produced 
by properly treating these plastic fruits. The method of 
accomplishing such freaks has been to place a mould of 
clay or wood consisting of several pieces, so as to admit 
of being removed when the monstrosity was ripe, over 
the young fruit. As this increased in size, its expanding 
tissues assumed the form of the cavity in which they 
found themselves confined. The famous finger-fruit of 
China is never produced on the same plant after it has 
passed from the gardener’s into the purchaser’s hands. Is 
it possible that the expert Celestial horticulturists adopt 
a moulding process of this kind? It becomes us, how- 
ever, to speak circumspectly of such freaks; and we 
will therefore proceed to notice others upon which more 
decided language is permissible. The next class—one 
still more curious than the preceding—was the custom 
of drugging fruits as they grew upon the trees! By 
this ingenuity orchards were to be turned into apo- 
thecaries’ shops; here a tree would bend down laden 
with cathartic apples, there another with literally sleepy 
pears; grapes would become powerful pills; and plums 
represent, in more senses than one, boluses! To what 
end this remarkable contrivance? Let the answer be 
given in the words of one of the enthusiastic advocates 
of the plan—‘In order that those who dislike medi- 
cine in the ordinary forms, may take it, even with plea- 
sure, in this way;’ finding out of course, probably to their 
subsequent dismay and perplexity, that where they had 
been, as they thought, taking dessert, they had been 
swallowing drugs. If we are to believe the accounts 
given of the processes for effecting this odd end, there 

were four methods of physicking the unfortunate trees. 


The most common was to cut a hole in the branch, and 
fill it with the drug. Now it must be mentioned, that 
if the drugs were thus really inserted in quantities at 
all likely to affect the properties of the fruit, the pro- 
a would be that they would kill the tree. How- 
ever, therefore, we may feel disposed to credit the fact 
of an attempt to produce medicated fruit, and it seems 
unquestionable, the strongest suspicion must attach to 
all accounts of the medicinal effects of such productions. 
It appears at one period in the seventeenth century to 
have been a distinct business, by which persons got their 
livelihood, selling fruit like antibilious pills, two apples 
for a dose, and a grape for a good night’s rest. 

The art of grafting led, as may well be imagined, to 
a vast number of horticultural tricks u trees, some 
genuine, others mere ingenuities of fraud. Thus an old 
writer says, ‘ I have seen a tree which bare several diffe- 
rent kinds of fruit. It was of a good size, and was planted 
in a large flower-pot filled with very rich earth, in order 
to sustain the large demand made on it by the tree for 
sustenance. It bare three branches. Of these, one held 
clusters of of more than one kind, some being 
medicated, and of these, some were soporifics, others 
aperients. The second branch bare peaches without 
stones ; and the third, two kinds of cherries, some sour, 
others saccharine. The bark of this wonderful tree was 
adorned with roses, and other flowers which grew upon 
it!’ Pliny also informs us that in the garden of Lucul- 
lus there was a celebrated tree which teemed with ripe 
pears, apples, figs, plums, olives, almonds, and grapes! 
But this passes beyond even the probability of a fraud. 
Virgil, who is said to be the earliest author that makes 
mention of the act of grafting, speaks in some respects 
poetically when he talks of trees green with foliage, and 
ripe with fruits not their own; and altogether so when he 
tells us that the rough-tasting ch blooms upon the 
mild nut-tree of the plane, laden with great and rosy 
apples; of the beech all white with the flowers of the 
chestnut, and the ash with those of the pear; and, to cap 
the climax, of figs regaling upon dainty feasts of acorns 
under the shadow of a towering elm! In addition to 
these, accounts have passed current of roses becoming 
deep red by being grafted on a black currant bush ; of 
oranges becoming blood-red by being united to the pome- 
granate; of jasmines becoming yellow by union with 
orange-trees ; and, stranger still, of roses ming green 
by being grafted on a holly-tree. Evelyn says positively 
he saw a rose on an orange-tree when he was 
travelling in Holland. How are these things to be ex- 
plained, when it is remembered that the fundamental 
principle of the art consists in the rule, that plants of a 
different genus cannot be made to intergraft? Often, 
indeed, different species of the same genus refuse to unite 
in this way; therefore it is monstrous to suppose that a 
number of totally distinct genera could co-exist upon a 
single stock. Yet, on the other hand, it is not justifiable 
to consider all these accounts as actually fabulous; we 
do not doubt that John Evelyn really saw what he 
believed to be a rose grafted on an orange-stock. Some- 
times the same sort of freak occurs in nature by an acci- 
dent. The seed of a birch may, for example, have been 
blown by the wind into the mouldering hollow of a 
beech ; hs there takes sommes and sends the 

oung shoot upwards, and in time mes a young tree, 
Tf, now, some 4 the branches of the beech are yet alive, 
the le presented by such an object will be suffi- 
ciently strange, and the contrast between the wiry habit 
of the birch and that of the beech will be a curiosity in 
itself. Something of this kind was seen by Decandolle, 
the eminent French botanist, at Chalonnes. The graceful 
and luxuriant branches of a young cherry-tree were seen 
overshadowing a hoary trunk, the sprouts of which exhi- 
bited the peculiar form which characterise the leaves of 
the oak. Here, then, was the apparent union of a cherry and 
an oak, the origin of which was, that a cherry-stone had 
accidentally dropped into a hollow oak-trunk, and in pro- 
cess of time filled the old cavity with its own stem. Now, 
doubtless, in some of the cases in question, an event of a 
similar kind has been either accidentally or intentionally 
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produced. Bacon tells us that it was a common curiosity 
to have an omni-productive tree, and describes in general 
terms the method of its manufacture. For instance, if 
we would have a tree bearing a number of different 
flowers, the very simple method of effecting it is, to bore 
certain holes in the trunk, to fill them with earth, and 
then to sow the seeds of the flowers in the earth. With 
the peculiar intuition of genius, he says in language far 
before any subsequent age but our own, ‘I doubt 
whether you can have apples, pears, and oranges on the 
same stock as plums.’ 

Undoubtedly, then, we must consider the explanation 
of these freaks to be simply, that when they were actually 
contrary to nature’s laws, they were only cheats; and 
where they were not, as in the fabrication of a flower-tree, 
they were just gardeners’ gambols. One of the most 
learned writers in the art of grafting, M. Thouin,* who has 
taken the pains to count up, and classify, and christen all 
the different styles of grafting, calling them after this 
fashion a la Banks, 4 la Buffon, to the number of forty 
different varieties, enumerates last the Virgilian graft: 
this was thus effected ; a hole was bored across the diameter 
of a walnut-tree, and a vine branch was passed through 
it while yet in connection with its parent stem; after a 
little time the branch was cut off, and it was said it 
would then be found united to, and growing upon, the 
walnut. This has been very properly questioned, not as to 
the fact, but as to the nature of the union. It was not a 
true graft; the wood of the tree may have supplied nutri- 
ment to the branch, not by union of its vessels, but by the 
decay of the parts surrounding it. From the nature of 
the case, such a union could be but short-lived. This 
may therefore furnish us with a clue to the explanation of 
some of the monstrous vegetable unions which the per- 
verted ingenuity of man has endeavoured to effect. We 
are not, however, to consider our ancestry as the sole 
trators of these various freaks; they prevail even to the 
present day. The traveller in Genoa or in Florence may 
without any difficulty, beyond a pecuniary one, probably of 
some itude, become the fortunate possessor of a tree 
almost as wonderful as those of which casual notice has 
been taken. In a classically-formed flower-pot you see a 
plant of some size, and of a graceful but most anomalous 
appearance. On this side you would say it was a jasmine, 
heavily laden with odoriferous flowers; on the other it is a 
rose blushing with thickly-clustered blossoms; and again, 
on the third aspect, it is a honeysuckle bursting with 
sweet-smelling buds. Stranger still! look at the stock, 
and by the leaves of the few branches which it is allowed 
to put forth, you are ready to believe it to be either a 
myrtle, or, as the case may be, an orange or a pomegranate. 

course this is a mere cheat, spite of the earnest asseve- 
rations of the horticulturists, who protest that the various 
plants are all grafted upon the common stock of the 
orange or myrtle. But it is a cheat of a most ingenious 
kind, such as would perhaps scarcely be discovered by 
any but an acute and botanical eye. This lusus of art 
is thus made: the ‘stock,’ of myrtle or other plants is 
headed, cut down to a proper size, and then tenderly bored 
with an auger right through its middle until the instru- 
ment comes out at the roots, when it is withdrawn. The 
thin and flexible stems of three young and thriving plants 
of jasmine, rose, and honeysuckle, are passed up together 
through the now hollow stock, until their summits emerge 
at the top of it: the four plants are then carefully potted 
in a good-sized pot, with a rich compost around their 
roots. With much care, in time, an elegant compound 
plant makes its appearance ; the horizontal enlargement 
of the three enclosed stems forces them into such close 
proximity, that they wear all the appearance of being 
united into a common stem, and in this condition at the 
flowering period they are ex for sale, and fetch good 
prices as triumphs of horticultural skill, not over the 
obstinacies, but actually over the laws of nature! It 
was no doubt by some such trick as the preceding that 
the wonder-loving eye of Evelyn was deceived when he 
was shown the rose on the orange-tree, and the 
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Plinian marvel had doubtless its origin in a similar 
i uity. 

ithin the just bounds of natural laws, the art in 
question has undoubtedly produced some odd-looking re- 
sults, more singular, because more true, than the preceding 
instances. Thus we are told that occasionally a curiosity 
of art and nature combined was shown in a cherry-tree on 
which several different varieties of the fruit were borne 
—on this side black, on that red, on that nearly white ! 
Some odd experiments have also been attempted by De- 
candolle, in which he succeeded in producing grafts in 
some very unlikely instances ; and other continental bo- 
tanists have grafted melons upon cucumber plants, love- 
apples on potatoes, and cauliflowers on cabbages, with the 
most complete success; results quite as marvellous in 
appearance as many of the less veracious examples of 
flowers and fruit of different kinds - upon a com- 
mon stem. As curiosities, this c horticultural 
effects seems to have lost ground, for plants of the kind 
are rarely seen now. 

Not to be further tedious, the last freak we intend to 
select out of many that might be mentioned, is the 
extraordinary fancy called the ‘ Art of ng” The 
Chinese call the ae tree- dwarfs ‘ Koo Shoo. 
Selecting an appropriate branch of a tree, they re- 
move a ring of bark from it, and then cover the 
place with a mass of loam, around which some damp 
moss is gently bound, so as to keep it from becoming 
dry.* In a little while the branch puts out radicles into 
the loam, and soon does so in sufficient number to con- 
stitute them efficient food-suppliers. It is then cut 
off below the ball of earth, and the ball is put into a 
shallow oblong-square pot filled with broken pieces of 
alluvial clay. The plant is now watered in very small 
quantities, and all its vital powers are kept at a degree 
only just removed from total cessation: doubtless multi- 
tudes of them perish at this period. Then with patient 
skill the dwarfer fixes an iron mechanism of wires upon 
the tender branches, torturing them by slow degrees into 
the mimic resemblance of the gnarled and knotted 
branches of a forest veteran. The hungry roots turn 
hither in their narrow cell, seeking food, and finding 
barely sufficient to support life; and even lest they should 
be too successful, they are cut and burned, until, weary of 
wandering, they are all cramped into their place of 
abode, and must make the most of it. ‘ Every year,’ says 
one who has seen the process, ‘ the leaves become less and 
less, and the buds and radicles are also diminished, until 
at length the balance between the roots and leaves is 
obtained which suits the character of the dwarf required.’ 
Ants are enticed, moreover, to pierce the heart of the 
unhappy starveling, by means of honey smeared on the 
bark; and the more hollow and worm-eaten its appear- 
ance, the more precious in the cruel imagination of the 
rearer. Some varieties of trees long resist these syste- 
matic cruelties, and for fifteen or even twenty years 
maintain a noble but vain opposition to their owners’ 
will; at length they are obliged to yield, and together 
with others, which gave up the unequal struggle at three 
or five years, settle down into trees a few inches high. 
Think of the heaven-scaling bamboo, of the tall and 
well-proportioned cypress, of the graceful and appro- 
priate contour of the orange, of the stately form of the 
elm, ’minished and brought so low as at fifty years old to 
find ample room for their branches and leaves under an 
ordinary glass shade! The poor trees cling with an in- 
dissoluble tenacity to the recollections of their child- 
hood. In the winter they are like dry and contorted 
twigs, set upright in a tiny flower-pot, but the spring 
calls even to them to live; their hideous little branches 
put out the tiniest leaves, with a great effort little 
flowers follow, and by and by there is actually a show of 
fruit, and the fruit remains longer on the branches than 
on their free relatives in the wide orchard or illimit- 


* Baron Humboldt is said to have availed himself of this method 
of securing live specimens of trees in the forests of Brazil, finding 
them well-rooted and able to bear abscission on his return to the 
spot. 
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able forest, though it is po hard, dry, and tasteless. 
Autumn shakes it down, and buries it as an untimely 
abortion, with abortive leaves, and the dwarf-tree sinks 
back in despair into the icy arms of winter again, to re- 
peat year after year—until perhaps a hundred are faintly 
told upon its inner wood—the same mournful process. 
Not, let us gladly say, on the authority of one well com- 
petent to speak, that all the Chinese take pleasure in 
this cruel freak; for it is well known that some wealthy 
men—men surely who rightly estimate the blessings of 
liberty, even if they have not loftier conceptions as to 
the sensations (?) of vegetable vitality—spend consider- 
able sums in purchasing dwarf-trees for the express pur- 

of removing them from their earthen prisons, and 
setting their cramped-up fibres free. 

Since the exhibition of one of these starvelings in the 
Chinese Collection, we have noticed what seems to be an 
attempt to introduce this perverted taste among our- 
selves. We have had the pain of seeing a Tom Thumb 
rose-tree planted in a pot of an inch and a-half diameter, 
and struggling up to the altitude of three or four inches 
in its efforts to expand one or two rose-buds to the size 
of a small sixpence. More recently still, our attention 
has been caught by some funny little green objects, 
planted in very fiery-looking pots like big thimbles, and 
set forth in the shop-windows with a placard reading 
thus, ‘ Real living miniature plants after the manner of 
the Chinese, imported from Germany.’ On closer inspec- 
tion, we were glad to find that there was no systematic 
cruelty necessary in their production at anyrate, for they 
= to be simply very young members of the family 
of the cacti. Many of these little things are full of 
flower; and being tastefully arranged, put into miniature 
flower-baskets or upon tiny flower-stands, they have, for 
those who admire the minute, a pleasing effect. The art 
of dwarfing, where it has been confined to ble 
limits, where it has brought flowers in the room of forest- 
trees into the conservatory, or where it has been bene- 
ficial in the orchard and field in restraining the excessive 
vigour of trees and plants, is a valuable handmaid to the 
horticulturist : need we say when it is made subservient 
to an idle whim, or to gratify a morbid taste for the 
curious, we should be sorry to see it practised, or its 
practice encouraged in an age and time like ours? 


HOW TO GET ON}? 


Pent up in these little islands there are some thirty 
million human beings struggling and shouldering their 
way from the cradle to the grave. The means of com- 
fortable living are enough, though not more than enough, 
for all; but the partition is influenced partly by indi- 
vidual management, and partly by a mystical sequence 
of incidents, which, in our ignorance of its laws, we com- 
monly set down as chance. It is no wonder that, in this 
anxious, eager crowd, we hear on all sides the cry, How 
to get on? By some it is uttered in a tone of earnest 
inquiry, while in others it assumes the accents of peevish- 
ness, indignation, or despair. The unsuccessful complain 
of the injustice not only of. that tyrannical abstraction, 
Fortune, but of their luckier brethren; the impatient 
revile those who are before them for standing in their 
way; the indolent denounce the industrious for taking 
the bread out of their mouths; some, losing heart, beg 
humbly of the passers-by for the morsel they cannot earn; 
and others take by fraud or force what they could far 
more easily secure by honest ingenuity or resolve. The 
malcontents array themselves in classes, order arms 
against order, and the social war never wants fomenters 
even among those who cannot be supposed to be either 
blinded by ignorance or goaded by want. 

This struggle, notwithstanding its heterogeneous ele- 
ments, goes on, upon the whole, with great uniformity, 
and its results are wonderfully impartial. The jealousy 
of classes originates in a mere delusion. The operatives 


think of the masters as if they belonged to a distinct and 
hostile tribe, forgetting—or rather wilfully shutting their 
eyes upon a fact which they know of their own know- 
ledge—that the latter rose originally from the same mass 
of which themselves form a part; the masters regard their 
gentlemen customers with envy, as persons who haye no 
right to be idle, never thinking that the leisure of which 
they complain has been bought by work; and the gentle- 
men look up to a higher gentry or nobility as desertless 
minions of luck, omitting to carry their gaze a few gene- 
rations back, when the illustrious line would in most 
cases be seen to spring from the meanest kinds of service. 
We might go on to remark, that the analytical follows of 
necessity the synthetical process; that the greatest aggre- 
gations of wealth return in time to their elements; that 
the myriad wheels of fortune going constantly round in 
this country differ only in the length of their revolution; 
and that we are all, high and low, rich and poor, subject 
to the same laws of social change. But this does not 
interfere with the free agency of individuals; on the con- 
trary, it shows that we have all a chance, if we will only 
place ourselves in the way; and it gives force and mean- 
ing to the otherwise useless question, How to get on ? 

There is no want of answers to this question, but they 
are all more or less visionary and empirical. They 
usually proceed upon the quack system of nostrums, 
Some recommend a calm and dogged perseverance as the 
one thing needful; others a quick succession of energetic 
attempts; and so on; and all are backed, with equal 
strength, by proverbs of most respectable antiquity, illus- 
trated and proved by modern instances, It is not easy 
to find fault with the popular nostrums, for most of 
them are moral and sensible in themselves; but we all 
know that a thing may be extremely applicable in a par- 
ticular case, and yet mischievous, or merely absurd, if 
adopted as a specific. The continuance of the cry 
proves the emptiness of the answer. We do not get ona 
bit the better for being told how; and at every new crisis 
we look with envy and hate upon those who are more 
fortunate than ourselves, attributing our own misfortunes 
to the unfair constitution of society. ‘I have persevered,’ 
says one, ‘till I have grown gray-haired in poverty; I 
have laughed at the instability of my comrades, till they 
have risen into fortune above my head; I have stuck to 
my business, without turning my eyes to the right or the 
left, till it has deserted me.’ Another declares that he 
has seized every opportunity of bettering his condition; 
that he has worked day and night, and tried trade after 
trade; and that now, when everything has failed with 
him, he sees by his side the poor drudge, the man of one 
idea, rising gradually into comfort, and even rank. These 
are terrible anomalies: they throw the specifics into dis- 
repute; and the cry begins anew, How to get on? 

We saw the other day a ‘modern instance’ of the in- 
justice of fortune. It occurred in the case of some boys, 
who were fishing in the Firth of Forth. One little, 
ragged, bareheaded, barefooted urchin stuck to his 
post like a limpet; while his companions wandered 
along the shore, casting their lines at every step. The 
latter sought the fish, while the fish sought him; the 
one not finding what they took so much trouble to 
seek, and the other merely standing still, and securing 
the candidates for the bait as fast as he could jerk 
them in. On returning from our stroll, we found this 
scene at its close. The limpet had unfastened himself 
from his rock, and was wending homewards with a string 
of podleys and flukes (young coalfish and flounders) half 
a yard long; while his wearied and empty-handed com- 
rades were walking gloomily by his side, eyeing him 
askance, and, we have no doubt, thinking within them- 
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selves that he had some hand in their bad luck. ‘ Aha!’ 
thought we, in our wisdom, ‘ here is an illustration of 
the great business of life: steadiness and perseverance are 
ever sure of their reward!’ The next day we passed the 
same place, and saw with marked approbation our youn, 
friend once more upon his rock, while his unphilosophica 
companions were prowling as formerly along the shore. 
But somehow or other the result on this occasion was dif- 
ferent. No steadiness, no perseverance, could gain the 
limpet a single nibble, while the peripatetic efforts of 
the rest were highly successful; and as the boys were 
going home, we heard the disappointed angler bitterly 
accusing his neighbours of having drawn away his fish! 
On this second occasion we were not so ready to draw 
the moral. It was clear that some under-plot was going 
on beneath the surface of the water, with the moves of 
which we were unacquainted—that the fortune of pod- 
ley-catchers was determined by circumstances of which 
we knew not the course or nature. It may be that, if we 
were far enough advanced in science, we might be able to 
tell, from the state perhaps of the wind or tide, whether 
our enticements would have most effect if offered from 
a rock or when wandering along the shore; but in the 
meantime, it was clear that the podleys thought very 
little of our aphorisms, and laughed our nostrums to 


scorn. 

Although it is impossible, however, to twist the inci- 
dent into an illustration in favour of any universal 
theory, it may suggest to us that in the bosom of society 
there are agencies at work as complicated and mysterious 
as those that govern the Forth. Is there, then, no gene- 
ral rule for ‘getting on’ in the world? We think there 
is. We cannot tell what is coming; but we can hold 
ourselves in preparation for what may befall. A ship 
that goes forth upon the ocean is provided with appli- 
ances both for catching the breeze and evading the 
storm; and were it otherwise, she would have no chance 
of making a prosperous voyage. If we examine the 
history of men who have risen in society, we find their 
elevation, although apparently the result of chance, to be 
due, in reality, to the fact of their being ready to take 
advantage of the wind or the current. To suppose other- 
wise is to suppose human beings to be inert logs floating 
upon the stream, or feathers dancing in the air. When 
we hear of a man plodding for life at a thankless profes- 
sion, we may, in nine cases out of ten, conclude him to 
be destitute of the information or accomplishments which 
would have enabled him to take advantage of the thou- 
sand circumstances which are constantly at work in such 
crowded communities as ours. 

We are frequently told of persons who have ‘ got on’ 
by chance; but if we inquire into the particulars of the 
story, we are sure to discover that —_ peculiar 
capabilities for taking advantage of the opening that 
may have occurred. We knew a lad who was chosen 
from his compeers for a service which eventually led to 
prodigious advancement. And why? Simply because 
this lad possessed, in a higher degree than the others, the 
accomplishment of penmanship, which happened to be 
specially wanted in his new employment. The illustra- 
tion is a humble one; but if we call to mind the charac- 
ter of the age we live in, its varied knowledge, and high- 
toned refinement, we shall be led from it to conclude, as 
a general rule, that something more than chance must 
rule the destinies of the fortunate. To d d still 
lower ; suppose a cobbler working at his stall in a village 
—industriously, soberly, perseveringly. All, perhaps, will 
not do. The village is waxing to a town; sanguine 
cobblers come faster than shoes to mend; and the poor 
man sinks into destitution. Why is this? Because 
he was a cobbler who stuck like cobbler’s wax to the 
proverb, and never went beyond his last. Because his 
mind was imprisoned in his stall. Because he was unable 
to take advantage of any one of the currents and counter- 
currents that are rushing and gushing in a rising place, 
and when his own stagnated, could only drift like a life- 
less log. 

The way to get on is not to rush from employment to 
employment, or to worry ourselves and others with our 


impatience, but to keep up, as far as circumstances per- 
mit, with the requirements of a refined and accomplished 
age, and thus be ready to avail ourselves of any reason- 
able opportunities that may offer. If no such opportu- 
nities occur, what then? Why, then, we have enjoyed the 
finer part of success; we have lived beyond our social 
condition; we have held intellectual association with the 
master minds of the world; we have prolonged even life 
itself, by multiplying the spirit of life, which is Thought. 
As for the notion that we can only extend our mental 
acquisitions by neglecting our social employment, that is: 
a fallacy which is refuted by the very constitution of the 
society in which we live. Were this notion correct, there 
would be no such thing as the constant progression we 
have described from the lower to the higher ranks: the 
whole mass would stagnate. 

But while openly avowing our disbelief in the old 
quack nostrums which it has been customary to admi- 
nister, by way of a placebo, to impatient spirits, we do 
not go the length of denying to each its own special vir- 
tue. Perseverance, energy, prudence, resolution, sobriety, 
honesty—all are necessary for success; but neither singly 
nor in the aggregate are they capable of insuring it. If 
we seek advancement, our minds must expand beyond 
our present position, whatever it be; and this they can 
only do by the acquisition of knowledge. It is a simple 
secret no doubt—as simple as that of Columbus when he 
taught his audience how to make an egg stand on end. 
But for all that, it is the solution of the grand question: 
it is the way, and the only way, to GET on. 


A MONSTER UNVEILED. 


‘Poor thing! I do feel for her. Though she is a per- 
son I never saw, yet hers seems a case of such oppres- 
sion on the one hand, and such patient suffering on the 
other, that one cannot but ’—— 

‘Oh I daresay you'll see her in the morning, for 
she -_ steals out then, when the wretch, I suppose, 
is in 

‘But what could have induced ‘a girl to tie herself to 
such a man?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know: the old story, I suppose—false 
appearances; for no girl in her senses could have mar- 
ried a man with his habits, if she had known of them 
beforehand. There is sometimes a kind of infatuation 
about women, I allow, which seems to blind them to 
the real character of the man they are in love with; 
but in this case I don’t think she could have known 
how he conducted himself, or she certainly would have 
paused in time. Oh the wretch, I have no patience 
with him!’ . 

This little dialogue took place in one of those neat, 
bright, clean-windowed, gauzy-curtained houses, which 
form so many pretty districts within a walking dis- 
tance of the mighty heart of the great metropolis, and 
between two ladies, the one the mistress of the said 
nice-looking cottage villa, and the other her guest, a 
country matron who had just arrived on a visit to her 
town friend; and the object of the commiseration of 
both was the occupant of a larger and handsomer villa 
exactly opposite, but apparently the abode of great 
wretchedness, 

The following morning Mrs Braybrooke and her 
guest Mrs Clayton were at the window of the parlour, 
which commanded a full view of the dwelling of the 
unhappy Mrs Williams, when the door quietly opened 
and was as quietly closed again by the lady herself. 

‘There she is, poor soul,’ cried Mrs Braybrooke : 
* only look how carefully and noiselessly she draws the 
gate after her. She seems always afraid that the 
slightest noise she may make even in the street may 
wake the fellow, who is now, I daresay, sleeping off the 
effects of last night’s dissipation.’ 

Mrs Clayton, with all the genial warmth of a truly 
womanly heart, looked over, and followed with her eyes 
as far as the street allowed this quiet-looking, broken- 
spirited wife, investing the whole figure, from 
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neatly-trimmed straw-bonnet to the tips of the bright 
little boots, with a most intense and mysterious sym- 
pathy ; then fixing her anxious interested gaze on the 
opposite house, she said, ‘ And how do they live? How 
do people under such circumstances pass the day? It 
is a thing I cannot comprehend; for were Clayton to 
» oe such a way, I am sure J couldn’t endure it a 
week.’ 

*It does seem scarcely intelligible,’ answered Mrs 
Braybrooke; ‘ but I'll tell you how they appear to do. 
She gets up and has her breakfast by herself—for with- 
out any wish to pry, we can see straight through their 
house from front to back. About this time she often 
comes out, I suppose, to pay a visit or two in the 
neighbourhood, or perhaps to call on her tradespeople ; 
and you will see her by and by return, looking up, as 
she approaches, at the bedroom window; and if the 
blind be drawn up, she rushes in, thinking, I daresay, 
to herself, “ How angry he will be if he comes down 
and finds that Iam not there to give him his break- 
fast!” Sometimes he has his breakfast at twelve—at 
one—at two; and I have seen him sitting down to it 
when she was having her dinner.’ 

* And when does he have his dinner ?’ 

* Oh, his dinner; I daresay that is a different sort of 
thing from hers—poor woman! He dines, I suppose, 
at a club, or with his boon companions, or anywhere, in 
fact, but at home.’ 

* And when does he come home then generally ?” 

*At all hours. We hear him open the little gate 
with his key at three, four, and five iu the morning. 
Indeed our milkman told Susan that he Aas seen him 
sneaking in, pale, haggard, and worn out with his horrid 
My at the hour decent people are seated at break- 


*I wonder if she waits up for him?’ 

*Oh no, for we see the light of her solitary candle in 
her room always as we are going to bed; and you may 
be sure my heart bleeds for her—poor solitary thing! 
I don’t know, indeed, that I was ever so interested 
about any stranger as I am about this young crea- 
ture.’ 


* Dear, dear! it is terrible!’ sighed the sympathising 
Mrs Clayton. ‘But does any one visit them? Have 

friends do you think?’ 

‘don’t think he can have many friends, the heart- 
less fellow ; but there are a great many people calling— 
stylish people too—in carriages; and there is he, the 
wretch, often with his half-slept look, smiling and hand- 
ing the ladies out, as if he were the most exemplary 
husband in the world.’ 

‘Has she children? I hope she has, as they would 
console her in his long absences.’ 

*No, even that comfort is denied her; she has no 
one to cheer her: her own thoughts must be her com- 
panions at such times. But perhaps it is a blessing; 
for what kind of father could such a man make? Oh 
I should like to know her; and yet I dread any acquaint- 
ance with her husband; Braybrooke, you know, wouldn’t 
know such a man.’ : 

*My dear Mary, you have made me quite melan- 
choly: let us go out. You know I have much to see, 
and many people to call upon; and here we are losing 
the best part of the day in something not much removed 
from scandal.’ 

The ladies of course set out, saw all the ‘loves of 
bonnets’ in Regent Street; all the ‘ sacrifices’ that were 
being voluntarily offered up in Oxford Street; bought 
a great many things for ‘less than half the original 
cost ;’ made calls; laughed and chatted away a pleasant 
exciting day for the country lady, who, happily for 
herself, forgot in the bustle the drooping crestfallen 
bird who was fretting itself away in its pretty cage in 

The next day a lady, a friend of Mrs Cla who 
had been out when she had left her card the day before, 
called, and after chatting for some time, turned to 

and complimenting her on the situa- 


tion of the house, ‘I find,’ she said, ‘you are a near 
neighbour of a dear friend of mine, Mrs Williams.’ 

‘Mrs Williams!’ exclaimed both her hearers, pale 
with excitement and curiosity; ‘Mrs Williams! Oh 
how very singular thate you should know her, poor 
miserable creature! Oh do tell us about’—— . 

* Poor—miserable! What can you mean? You mis- 
take; my Mrs Williams is the happiest little woman 
in London!’ 

‘Oh it cannot be the same,’ said Mrs Braybrooke. 
‘I mean our opposite neighbour in Hawthorn Villa; I 
thought it couldn’t be’7—— 

‘Hawthorn Villa!—the very house. You surely can- 
not have seen her, or her husband, who’—— 

‘Oh the dreadful, wretched, gambling fellow!’ inter- 
rupted Mrs Braybrooke. ‘I wouldn’t know such a 
man’—— 

* He!’ in her turn interrupted her friend Mrs Eccles- 
hall. ‘He a gambler! He is the most exemplary young 
man in London—a pattern of every domestic virtue 
—kind, gentle, amiable, and passionately fond of his 
young wife!’ 

* My dear Mrs Eccleshall, how can you say all this of 
a man whose conduct is the common talk of the neigh- 
bourhood; a man lost to every sense of shame, I should 
suppose; who comes home to his desolate wife at all 
hours ; whose only ostensible means of living is gamb- 
ling or something equally disreputable ; who’—— 

‘You have been most grievously misled, again in- 
terposed Mrs Eccleshall. ‘Who can have so grossly 
slandered my excellent friend Williams? He cannot 
help his late hours, poor fellow. That may safely be 
called his misfortune, but not his fault!’ and the good 
lady warmed as she spoke, till she had to untie her 
bonnet and fan her glowing face with her handkerchief. 

‘ His misfortune?’ murmured Mrs Braybrooke. ‘ How 
can that be called a misfortune which a man can help 
any day he pleases ?’ 

* But he cannot help it, poor soul! He would be too 
happy to spend his evenings at home with his dear little 
wife, but you know his business begins when other 

ple’s is over.’ 

‘ Then what, in Heaven’s name, is his business?’ 

‘Why, didn’t you know? He’s the Eprror of a 
Morninc NewsparPer!’ 


A VISIT TO THE DERBYSHIRE POTTERIES. 
Turse works are scattered over a finely-undulating 
district lying midway between Burton-on-Trent and 
the classic town of Ashby-de-la-Zouch—the more im- 
portant being comprised in the villages of Woodville 
—or Wooden-Box, as the labouring population persist 
in calling it—and Swadlincote. The neighbourhood 
abounds in the most essential materials—coal and 
clay ; and the eye, as it roams over the slopes of the 
hills, is attracted by the gray smoke of distant lime- 
kilns—huge conical furnaces smoking like petty vol- 
canoes ; and here and there the tall chimney and black 
creaking machinery of the coal-pits. It is one of the 
scenes, half agricultural half commercial, so often met 
with in the midland counties—the greenness of the 
pastures and hedgerows obscured by smoke, and the 
fields intersected by numerous black footpaths, or gra- 
dually disappearing under the continually-accumulat- 
ing heaps of refuse. Industrial art, however, is always 
deserving of attention, whatever its locality ; as, apart 
from the gratification arising out of the sight of the 
various mechanical or other operations, there are pecu- 
liarities originating in local circumstances, and their 
effect upon the manners and habits of the persons 
employed. 

During a recent sojourn in the north, I was enabled 
to visit the works at Swadlincote, where I met with 
a most cordial reception from Messrs Sharpe the pro- 
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prietors, who at the same time gave me every facility 
for making such inquiries as suggested themselves. It 
should be premised that the crockery made upon this 
district is, almost without exception, ‘yellow ware,’ 
which, humble as it is, presents ample scope for the 
exercise of inventive genius. 

I was first conducted to the stores of raw material— 
the clay, which is obtained at distances of a mile or so, 
in different parts of the valley in which the manufac- 
tory is situated. It lies at a depth varying from five 
to thirty yards beneath the surface, with a seam of coal 
immediately above it. It is of a dirty gray colour, and 
when broken, invariably exhibits remains of what 
appear to have been rushes, among which frequently 
occur perfect and beautiful impressions of small leaves. 
In ‘ getting’ this clay, where near the surface, a singu- 
lar fact has come to light: the overlying bed of coal 
has been in many places dug away, apparently by 
human agency, but not the slightest clue exists as to 
the period when the removal was effected. 

After excavation, many tons of the clay are laid to- 
gether in flat heaps, and exposed to the atmosphere, by 
which means the hardened lumps disintegrate, and get 
into working condition: the length of time required 
for this purpose is about six months. To insure a con- 
tinual supply, a number of these heaps are kept in dif- 
ferent stages of forwardness. Their presence upon the 
ground immediately surrounding the works is one of 
the ugly features of the neighbourhood. 

When ready for use, the clay is mixed and mashed 
with water, no other ingredient being necessary, as is 
the case in the Staffordshire potteries, where superior 
kinds of ware are manufactured. When sufficiently 
attenuated, it is passed through a fine silk sieve, and 
falls, perfectly freed from grit and other coarse sub- 
stances, into a deep brick cistern, from which it is 
pumped into an adjoining cistern, called the ‘kiln,’ not 
more than one foot in depth, but fifty feet long and five 
feet wide. ‘While on this kiln, the superabundant water 
is evaporated by the application of heat, after which 
the clay becomes surprisingly tenacious, and is ready 
for the ‘ throwers,’ ‘ pressers,’ or * dish-makers.’ 

The thrower works with a horizontal wheel in 
front of him. Taking up a lump of the moist clay, he 
throws it down upon the revolving instrument, and in 
a few seconds, under his manipulation, the shapeless 
mass becomes a basin, vase, or jar. In this way jugs, 
mugs, bowls, garden-pots, and a host of miscellaneous 
articles, are produced with marvellous despatch — al- 
most incredible to a stranger, and yet essential to the 
urgent appeal for cheapness. It is interesting to note 
the instantaneousness with which changes of form are 
made: whatever be the object in the workman’s 
thought, such it rises before him—jug, mug, vase, or 
basin—a slight variation in the pressure or application 
of the fingers produces the required variation. How 
much in this case depends on tact! Each movement, 
from throwing down the lump to its separation from 
the wheel as a finished vessel, can only be acquired by 
steady practice. Much, too, depends on the condition 
of the thrower’s hands. After a strike, or a long fit of 
idleness, a short apprenticeship, so to speak, must be 
served before they again acquire the accustomed ease 
and smoothness. 

Messrs Sharpe have shown that the manufacture of 
yellow ware, not less than that of nobler ucts, ad- 
mits of improvements. In their hands uncouthly 
daubed vessels are assuming an ornamental and even 
elegant appearance, without adding to the cost or dimi- 
nishing the utility. ‘These changes are of a nature to 
cause a large development in the moulders’ (pressers’) 
branch of the trade. I saw some of the first of the im- 
proved articles : one of the alterations consists in giving 
a decagonal or polygonal form to the outside of a basin 
without destroying the circular form within. The 


number of faces, it is obvious, may be made to vary 
with the size of the article, and a most agreeable effect 
is produced by this comparatively slight modification, 
especially in some specimens where each angle of the 
exterior was made the termination of a moulded Gothic 
heading immediately below the rim. In a similar way 
the edge of a pie-dish is made to present a series of 
graceful curves to the eye, without at all complicating 
the task of future cleansing. 

After the vessels made by the thrower have under- 
gone a partial drying, they are finished on a lathe by 
the turner, who also applies the stripes or bands of 
colour. On the bench before him are seen several close 
vessels resembling teapots, with hollow straight handles, 
and the spouts terminated by one, two, or more quills. 
Each of these vessels contains a colour in solution, and 
the turner, taking them up in turn, places the quills 
close to the swiftly-revolving jug or basin, and by blow- 
ing into the handle, forces the colour against the - 
on which it remains permanently imprinted. In this 
way any variety of bands may be produced: and here 
also due regard has been had to improve and chasten 
the effect. There is no good reason why a thing should 
be ugly because it is cheap. By the introduction of 
black or dark-brown veins transferred from printed 
paper, the appearance of Sienna marble is given to the 
finished articles, and a stamped on yellow 
ware qualifying it to take its place among more costly 
clay: in fact marbling raises it to an equality of price 
with other kinds. Those extraordinary figures seen on 
the sides of yellow jugs and basins, representing a bunch 
of moss or cluster of fibrous sea-weed, are produced by 
one touch of a pencil charged with colour. These are 
put on by the turner’s assistant—frequently a female— 
who takes the vessels away as fast as they are finished, 
first giving a few rapid touches with the brush. The 
colour being mixed with tobacco water, runs of itself 
into the fantastic shapes above alluded to. By and by 
these will give place to a better style of art, and.the 
vessels which escape breakage may do duty in the 
museums of posterity. 

After the turning, the vessels are ready for the spouts 
and handles. The latter are produced by filling a box- 
press with clay, and then by a turn of the handle, a 
strip of clay of the required form, three or four feet in 
length, is forced out at an orifice underneath. The 
strips are cut into lengths, trimmed, and bent to the 
proper curve, and affixed by moistening the points of 
contact with a little water. 

When dried a sufficient time in the atmosphere, or, 
according to the weather, in a ‘ hothouse,’ the whole 
batch of ware is put into the ‘ biscuit-oven’ to be ‘ fired.’ 
Most persons are familiar with the enormous conical 
structures to be seen at potteries and glass-works. 
Within the outer wall an inner circle is built up, which 
forms the oven. The articles to be fired are placed 
inside of large coarse pans, called ‘ seggars,’ made of 
fireclay and marl—plate on plate, basin in basin, as 
closely as possible; and when filled, the seggars are 
piled one on the other, until the oven, which will con- 
tain nearly 3000, is completely occupied. The mouth 
is then bricked up, and the fires lighted. These are 
ranged at the bottom of the edifice, and the heat and 
flame on their passage upwards soon convert the whole 
contents of the oven into a glowing red-hot mass; the 
process lasting for three days. 

The ware, after this first burning, is called ‘ biscuit,’ 
and has changed its hue from brownish gray to a deli- 
cate cream colour; the yellow tinge is subsequently 
produced by the glaze and a second firing in the 
$ Glost-over’ There, however, the articles cannot be 
so closely placed as in the biscuit-oven, as by the fusion 
of the glaze with which they are coated, they would, 
whenever the surfaces came into contact, be inseparably 
fastened together. A space between them is therefore 
absolutely indispensable, and the separation is effected 
by means of ‘stilts’ and ‘ spurs ;’ a sort of small tripod, 
with pointed extremities, on which the articles rest one 
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within the other, so that the points of contact are 
reduced to a minimum, and the glaze remains unin- 
jured. The Glost-oven will contain about 2000 seg- 
gars; when filled with these, the mouth is bricked up, 
as in the former case, but leaving one small opening, 
two or three inches square, by which to draw out the 
‘ trials.’ These are rings of dark-coloured clay, manu- 
factured expressly for the purpose, and placed in the 
interior of the pile opposite the orifice; and their co- 
lour, on being withdrawn at the end of about twenty- 
four hours, by means of a long slender iron rod, at once 
informs the practised observer whether to stop or con- 
tinue the burning. If the former, the screen of brick- 
work that closes the mouth is taken down, the fires 
are put out, the external air rushes in on the glowing 
mass; and when sufficiently cooled, the seggars are 
brought out, and their contents, now finished, trans- 
ferred to the store-rooms. There is a remarkable diffe- 
rence in the effect of cold air upon the heated ware: if 
suffered to rush suddenly into the biscuit-oven, every 
article would be cracked by the lowering of the tempe- 
rature. In this there is therefore no withdrawing of 
the screen or fires, but all is suffered to cool gradually. 
In the Glost-oven, on the contrary, no damage ensues 
from the sudden admission of air: the glaze, from some 
cause not clearly explained, appears to prevent the 
breaking. Sometimes when goods are urgently wanted, 
or the men wish to get through their work early, they 
will enter the oven and bring out the seggars while it is 
yet apparently too hot for the endurance of anything 
but a salamander—another instance of the wonderful 
power of adaptation to circumstances in the human con- 
stitution. There are four ovens connected with these 
works; the stock of seggars is 10,000, but constantly 
renewed, as the loss by wear and breakage is from 200 
to 300 per week. It is sometimes difficult to get rid of 
the rapidly-accumulating refuse ; its general destination 
is to repair the roads. At present it is in demand for 
railway purposes. In districts where gravel is scarce, 
refuse pots and pans may make serviceable ballast. 

Adjoining the store-rooms, where the finished ware 
is piled away, are the packing-rooms, in which men are 
continually engaged in despatching crates well filled 
with goods to order. A singular practice prevails in 
this department in enumerating the various articles 
which are sold by dozens: but here a dozen does not 
always mean twelve ; for in order to keep up a unifor- 
mity of prices in the accounts, one big jug, which may 
be worth as much as thirty-six little ones, is reckoned 
as a dozen ; the thirty-six are also set down as a dozen ; 
and so on with intermediate sizes. Dishes and plates, 
however, and some other articles, are counted twelve to 
the dozen. 

Messrs Sharpe’s trading connections are almost ex- 
clusively confined to the United States and British 
possessions in America; and in going through the 
store-rooms, the visitor is struck by the sight of many 
articles which seldom or never come into use in this 
country. Some of these, an exaggerated teapot in 
particular, are so ugly, as to say but little in favour of 
backwoods’ taste. English hawkers will scarcely take 
them, even as a free gift. The most characteristic 
article, however, is the spittoon; this, by recent im- 
provements, is made sufficiently ornamental-to appear 
in a drawing-room. Some are of extraordinary dimen- 
sions after a registered model: it has been proposed to 
call them the ‘ Congressional Spittoon.’ e idea was 
suggested to one of the firm while on a visit to the 
House of Representatives at Washington, by seeing a 
large square pine box, with a grass turf in the bottom 
of it, placed at each door of the rotunda: and the new 
article is his attempt to render the results of a dis- 
gusting habit somewhat less repulsive. 

While looking at work, attention is naturally drawn 
to the workers. About a hundred ‘ hands’ are em- 
ployed in this establishment; and the impression left 
on the mind, after a review of the whole, is, in spite of 
a feeling to the contrary, that of a /ower class. There 


is an approach to abjectness, an absence of a well-to-do 
expression, which cannot be referred to the nature of 
the occupation. Perhaps we have here a phase of the 
labour question, on which it may not be unprofitable 
to bestow a little consideration. . 

The population of the immediate neighbourhood 
comprises about 1000 souls; their habits are migratory, 
and many are not natives. The men in the employment 
of Messrs Sharpe earn from 18s. to L.2 per week ; women 
from 7s. to 9s.; and in some instances father, mother, 
and three or four children are engaged at the manufac- 
tory. The hours of labour are from six to six, with 
intervals for meals. Now it is a lamentable fact, that 
whatever the amount of earnings, nothing is saved. In 
too many instances a large proportion of the wages 
received on Saturday is wasted in sottish revels before 
Monday. With the exception of ninepins, there are 
no recreations; the little gardens which in the Staf- 
fordshire potteries present so pleasing an array of 
choice flowers, are here carelessly kept or altogether 
neglected. There being no savings’ bank in the village, 
the employers on one occasion proposed to some of the 
workmen that a small portion of the weekly wages 
should be left towards a fund to be had recourse to in 
slack seasons or in case of illness. Books were pro- 
vided to keep the men’s accounts, and for a time small 
sums were left as proposed. Very soon, however, every 
man claimed the reserved amount due to him, and some 
among them intimated that ‘ Masters only want to find 
out how much money we’ve got, and then cut us down.’ 
In another instance the employers endeavoured to 
establish a library, and to promote the sale among 
their hands of a monthly periodical, in which, at the 
cost of a penny, pleasing information and instruction 
were conveyed. Even this was distrusted by the work- 
people, as a design of the employers to induce sober 
and frugal habits, in order to their being found able to 
live upon some contemplated reduction of wages. ‘The 
object was thus defeated, and the few who had begun 
to read soon ceased to pay any attention to books. 
This dogged resistance to enlightened attempts to ame- 
liorate their condition, is a striking yet table cha- 
racteristic of the class in question. 

Great forbearance, it is clear, must be exercised in 
dealing with such notions—notions as suicidal to the 
possessor as they are mischievous to others. Take, for 
example, the simple exchange of work for wages: the 
employers say to the men, ‘ We shall be busy now, and 
must work hard for the next twelve months.’ Instead 
of seeking to turn this promising state of things to ac- 
count, the men immediately slacken their exertions, and 
instead of making full time, are content to crawl through 
about five days a week. On the other hand, in a slack 
season they are as eager to work as they were before 
indifferent, and will get through as much in three days 
as in five days on ordinary occasions. Again, should 
one of the turners prove to be of a more aspiring 
and enterprising character than his fellows, he is pre- 
vented from rising by absurd trade regulations. It is a 
rule of this branch of the business, when a certain 
amount of work is required, to leave the apportioning 
of it to the men themselves; and, provided the order 
be completed to time, the masters offer no interference. 
On the principle of equal rights, the law keeps roa | 
one at the same dead level: the turner who could finish 
his twenty or thirty dozens per day, is not permitted 
to undertake more than he who can finish but ten dozen. 
The oppressive nature of such a regulation as this will 
at once be obvious. In some instances, where men have 
left off drinking habits, and manifested a desire to get 
forward, the employers would be glad to encourage the 
progressive disposition; but the statute steps in, and 
repels the kindly aid, and dooms the aspirant to a 
position hopeless as that inflicted by the caste laws of 
India. It will be long before education, or what is 
usually comprehended in the word, will reach this and 


similar evils. Might not a remedy be found in some 
local legislative influence ? 
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With the exception of Sunday schools, there is but 
one school in the village, and that is not well attended ; 
the opportunity of acting on the minds of the young, of 
training them to sounder principles, is thus grievously 
neglected. Where does the blame lie? Is enough done 
for the people, or do they do too little for themselves? 
Is a large capital inimical to their welfare? The latter 
question is replied to by facts. It is not unusual in the 
district now under consideration for some of the em- 
ployers to keep a grocery or public-house, or both, at 
which it is expected their hands will lay out their 
money. The penalties of the truck law are sought to 
be evaded by paying the wages in coin: should any of 
the employed, however, make their purchases elsewhere, 
speedy dismissal is the understood result. It is believed 
that, as ‘ pot-works,’ several of these establishments do 
not pay; but they are kept going by the profit realised 
on the beer and groceries. The neighbouring manu- 
facturers, who conduct their business on just principles, 
are thus placed at a disadvantage: should it become 
known that they are working on new patterns, the 
improvement, which may have cost hours of thought 
and labour, is no sooner made public than an inferior 
imitation of it is thrown into the market by unprin- 
cipled traders, who look to other sources for their profits. 
The tendency of such a system to debase the operative 
can hardly admit of doubt. 

It will thus appear that endeavours after reformation 
must be made to include masters as well as men; and 
any reformation which should not include the two par- 
ties would be incomplete. Mrs Jameson says, writing 
on the subject of indifferent wives, ‘Let there be a 
demand for a better article, and the better article will 
be supplied.’ If the call for better masters and better 
workmen has not been urged long enough and loud 
enough, I would suggest, in conclusion, that the present 
time is a fitting one for its reiteration. 


SINGULAR CAPTIVITY. 


My grandfather rented a large farm in one of the 
western islands. It lay on the sea-coast, and there 
were several small islands attached to it, where he kept 
sheep and black cattle. The largest of these, about 
two miles long by one in breadth, though covered with 
heather, yielded excellent pasture for several hundred 
sheep and some score of black cattle. The distance 
between it and the mainland being only about three 
miles, it was generally of easy access; and my grand- 
father paid frequent visits there to survey the state 
of the stock and pasture. 

It was on a Tuesday morning, early in the summer 
of 179-, that, after an early breakfast, he set out for 
the island in a small Norwegian skiff—the crew con- 
sisting of three men and a lad of sixteen. The morning 
was fine, and the day seemed to promise well, though 
the wind freshened a little as they left the shore. It 
was from the east, however ; a wind which sometimes, 
on the western coast, at that season of the year, springs 
rapidly into a gale; but the opportunity of a fine day 
was too good to be despised in the Hebrides, and the 
skiff with its party soon reached the shore of Berneray. 
They spent a considerable time in traversing the island ; 
and after completing their survey, proceeded to re- 
embark. The wind had by this time risen consider- 
ably, and was every moment on the increase; but the 
skiff was launched, and my grandfather was confident 
that they would be able, with vigorous pulling, to reach 
the mainland before the gale should have time to become 
greatly more violent. His anticipations were, however, 
a little too sanguine. They had not gone far when 
they found that all their efforts propelled the skiff but 
very tardily against the wind, which now blew, accord- 
ing to the phrase, ‘ as if from the mouth of a battery.’ 
The sea ran high, and the low skiff, totally unsuited to 
such rough work, shipped large quantities of water. 
To go forward was evidently rash in the highest de- 
gree, if not impossible; and to return to Berneray was 


not a much more hopeful undertaking ; for the sea ran 
in mountains on the beach, and the only landing-place 
in the island was at no time very safe. The only chance 
of safety seemed to be in making for another island, or 
rather islet, at some distance further out to sea, at the 
back of which they thought a landing could be effected. 
The skiff’s head was accordingly turned towards this 
point ; and the wind being now almost astern, she 
ploughed along without taking in much water. Re- 
lieved as they were by the hope of making any land 
whatever, the prospect before them, in the event of a 
continuance of the storm, was by no means cheering. 
The islet is not more than half a mile long, without 
any water, and totally barren. Anything, however, in 
anticipation, was better than the immediate prospect of 
being swamped; and the whole party were sincerely 
thankful when the boat at length touched the shore. 
The landing was itself a ticklish affair, but was accom- 
plished in safety, and the skiff was hauled upon the 
beach. They had put her several feet beyond high- 
water mark, and were going to leave her there, when 
one of the crew, old John Mackenzie, who had the cha- 
racter of being a crotchetty wiseacre of a man, proposed 
to send her up one oar’s length farther. 

*I have seen stranger things,’ said he, ‘ than that 
ph should cover many feet of the green grass to- 
night.’ 

* Come, come, John,’ said my grandfather, ‘ none of 
your old-wifeish precautions! You have doubtless seen 
many wondrous sights;,but no tide since the Deluge 
ever touched the spot you stand on.’ 

‘ Very well, sir,’ said John, mildly deferring to the 
judgment of one who had not half his experience in the 
matter, but whom he felt bound to look up to as the 
concentration of all knowledge and wisdom: ‘I hope 
you may not have to confess that I gave a sound advice 
for once.’ 

The skiff was accordingly left as it had been placed, 
with the oars inside; and our party went in search of 
shelter. Of this they knew there was little to be had, 
for the islet could not boast of .even a sheepcot, and 
it lies much exposed to every wind. They were all 
drenched to the skin, the evening was closing, and the 
east wind blew keen and bitter as is its wont: hardy as 
they were, they could not resist violent shiverings. They 
had not, which was somewhat remarkable, even a drop 
of whisky to revive them. My grandfather set his com- 
panions to pull the heather with which the island was 
thickly covered, and showed the example himself. The 
exercise restored warmth to their limbs; and after 
pulling till they were tired, they heaped the heather 
at the side of a rock, and laid them down in their wet 
clothing. A nice hot-bed that was for engendering 
rheumatism ; and so my poor progenitor experienced in 
many a day of subsequent suffering. During the night 
the cold was so keen, that, to keep themselves from ab- 
solutely stiffening, they got up at intervals and resumed 
the task of pulling the heather. At length day dawned, 
and disclosed to them a raging sea: the storm had risen 
to a pitch of terrible fury, and the clouds of spray 
that were swept along the rocks almost concealed 
the shore from their view. The spectacle, though 
doubtless sublime in the highest degree, was too de- 
pressing for them to regard it with any feelings save 
those of despondency. Their first impulse was to go 
down to the shore and see how it fared with the skiff. 
Their dismay may be imagined on finding her gone! 
Old John had rightly surmised that the tide would be 
unprecedentedly high: it rose full twenty feet beyond 
the ordinary mark; and the green grass, strewn with 
foam and sea-weed, bore ample testimony to the old 
man’s despised sagacity. The feelings of the party were 
at that moment of &@ very unenviable kind. There 
were they left on that wretched islet, deprived of their 
only chance of escape, without a particle of food, and, 
what was worse, without a drop of water. The chance 
of the storm’s abating was very slender, such gales often 


holding out for many days; and even should it abate, 
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they had little hope of being observed from the shore— 
a distance of several miles. A sad situation it was for 
a worthy gentleman with a young family, who had all 
his life eschewed seafaring adventure beyond a three- 
mile limit, and four poor decent men, whose marine 
experience had never led them into great perils.* 
eantime ashore there was no less anxiety and dis- 
tress. The skiff had been seen making its way a short 
distance from the shore of Berneray, and there was lost 
sight of. The state of the sea was such that it seemed 
out of the question that a craft so small could live in 
it, and the sudden disappearance of the skiff confirmed 
their worst fears. There seemed little doubt that she 
had been swamped, and that every soul in her had gone 
to the bottom. On the Wednesday, couriers were sent 
in all directions down the coast, as it was supposed she 
might have been carried ashore in that quarter. They 
deemed their conjectures realised, when, before night- 
fall, a messenger returned with the sorrowful tidings 
that the boat had gone ashore that morning at a place 
many miles down the island, where a jutting promon- 
tory had arrested it on its way to the Atlantic. My 
poor grandmother’s state of mind was most melancholy. 
She was a woman of keen and tender feelings, and she 
gave way to unbounded sorrow, while the farm people, 
who had congregated at the ‘Big House’ to hear the 
tidings, manifested their attachment by unrestrained 
grief. My grandfather was universally beloved, and his 
loss was felt to be a general calamity. One man, how- 
ever, more hopeful than the rest, suggested the possi- 
bility of their having after all gone back to Berneray on 
their sudden disappearance, and of their being all safe 
there still. The fate of the skiff was accounted for by 
the height of the tide and the dreadful sea that ran on 
the shore. This conjecture seemed not ill-founded, 
and again the hopes of the mourners were revived. 
But what could be done for the luckless adventurers ? 
The storm still raged with unabated fury: a ship of 
the line could not lie to between Berneray and the 
mainland. Nothing, at least, could be attempted till the 
morning. That was a night of sad suspense, no less 
to those ashore than to the poor prisoners on the 
islet. They had spent a great part of the day on the 
highest ground, trying in vain to attract observation. 
It was so flat, and so covered with long heather, that, 
besides being a good way from the shore, a human figure 
could hardly be descried on it without very close obser- 
vation. But it never had to any one that they 
could have gone there, so that while every eye was 
eagerly directed to Berneray, no one thought of casting 
a look towards the smaller island. They were now be- 
ginning to feel the want of food and the pains of thirst. 
They tried to drink out of some brackish pools on the 
rocks above the shore, but found the water intolerably 
salt and disagreeable. One of them had a small piece 
of bread and cheese in his pocket, which he generously 
gave to the young lad, who suffered most from hunger, 
as well as from cold. They had tried in vain by every 
conceivable means to strike a fire; in short, the whole 
of Wednesday passed very drearily. At length night 
closed, and they crept to their heathery couch with 
heavy hearts. The weary night was spent, and Thurs- 
day morning dawned, but with no lull of the tempest. 
The feelings of the poor men were now of thé most truly 
bitter kind. It seemed that they were doomed to starve 
within almost a cannon-shot of shore, without the pos- 
sibility of making known their situation, and even in 
that case without any chance of help. The islet lay 
opposite a part of the mainland where there were no in- 
habitants, and rarely any one passed, so that they might 
be there for a month without ever attracting observa- 
tion. They now to suffer severely from thirst 
and hunger; and felt that they could not hold out 
much longer. The day passed dismally, with no abate- 
ment of the storm, and evening closed darkly and 
gloomily, as if foreboding their inevitable fate. 


* In that part of the country the men did not engage in fishing. 


Meantime ashore there was restless anxiety mingling | 


now with terrible misgivings. No sign had been seen 
to indicate that the lost ones had gained the island of 
Berneray, as was conjectured: had they been there, 
it seemed hardly possible that they could be unno- 
ticed, for there were several eminences where they 
might easily display themselves. The storm held on 
relentlessly, precluding all possibility of trying the 
ferry. There had been a very slight fall of the wind 
a little before noon, and a boat had been launched ; but 
the crew were forced to put back for their lives before 
they had gone many yards from the shore. The case 
was now at its worst. There did not appear to be the 
remotest chance of their having escaped the angry sea; 
but still hope was not entirely given up till that island 
should have been explored. About one o'clock on 
Friday morning it began to rain heavily, with frequent 
peals of thunder. My grandfather described the scene 
as very solemn. It seemed as if the voice of the Eter- 
nal himself were thus addressed to them in the dark- 
ness of the night, and amid the howling of the tempest, 
to bring to their remembrance that He was around them, 
and had the elements at His bidding—that they were in 
His hand to deliver them yet, if it were His will. They 
all united in commending themselves to His mercy ; 
afterwards they felt resigned to their fate. The rain 
poured for the following six hours literally in buckets- 
full: they were drenched till they became quite helpless 
with the cold and discomfort: they kept close together, 
to maintain, if possible, a little warmth. At length, 
about seven, the rain began to abate; the storm had by 
this time fallen into a dead calm ; not a breath disturbed 
the black and glassy surface of the sea; the long heavy 
swell came with a saddening murmur on the shore, and 
even the furious activity of the storm seemed more 
cheerful than the sullen calm that reigned—too late, as 
they supposed, to bring them succour. Oh with what 
heavy hearts they cast their longing glances to the 
shore, where they could see the smoke rising gently in 
the calm morning from the homes they expected to see 
no more! They could distinguish a throng of people 
who had gathered to see a boat launched. Hope re- 
vived within them at the sight, but soon gave way to 
despondency when they saw the course she took. The 
chance of her coming so far out of the way as their 
prison islet, was too feeble a stay to rest any hope on. 
The party from the shore, among whom was my mother’s 
only brother, pulled for Berneray with might and main, 
and soon were ashore. They ran up the landing-place, 
calling aloud for the lost ones ; but no voice answered to 
the sound. They made for the cattle-pen, where it was 
probable they had crept for shelter during the rain: they 
found no one there. They searched the island all over, 
but found not a trace of the missing. At last it was 
suggested that they might have buried themselves in a 
haystack that was there for the use of the cattle, and 
were too weak to make their presence known. A host 
of eager hands soon tore up the stack, and spread it 
around: all was vacancy. My uncle, who shared my 
grandmother’s warm feelings, on seeing all hope thus 
destroyed, and thinking how he should meet his sister, 
fainted away like a woman. 

All this time my grandfather and the rest were in a 
state of intolerable suspense. Eagerly oy tony their 
eyes fixed on Berneray, and watched the t leaving 
it in painful anxiety. To attract, if ible, the notice 
of the exploring party, they s' together on the 
highest ground; but even that lay so low, that the 
were never observed, and they had nothing with 
which they could make a signal. They were by this 
time scarcely able to stand. While thus watching in 
breathless suspense, my grandfather perceived an ob- 
ject that looked like a pole floating towards the shore. 
The ebb tide had borne it from the mainland, and was 
carrying it out to sea. ‘If they had only that pole!’ 
was the thought that flashed on them all like a sun- 
beam in the gloom; and now every eye was bent on 
the floating spar with trembling interest, their hopes 
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it along. It was impossible to predict with certainty | the subject, always suggestive. It excites a thirst for 


that it would not, after all, pass clear of the point on 
which they had clustered. My grandfather was a good 
swimmer, but in his exhausted state he could not trust 
himself to the water. While they were thus rivetted 
with the most intense interest on the object on which 
their final deliverance seemed to depend, they had not 
noticed till now that their friends were half-way across 
the ferry. Thé next was a moment of agonizing sus- 
pense. The oar, as they now saw it to be, was passing 
along within a yard of the shore; one rolling wave 
would carry it for ever beyond their reach! It came, 
and, oh joy! turned the blade to the rock ; and with the 
desperate clutch of a drowning man my grandfather 
snatched it out of the waves. 

With all their remaining strength they scrambled to 
their old station; and putting a coat on the top of the 
oar, hoisted it in the air, and watched with eagerness 
for the effect. The boat had by this time reached within 
a short distance of the land. Every eye of the gathered 
crowd was fixed on her with deep anxiety, and a loud 
lamentation arose when it was seen that she came as 
she had gone. But a louder shout of joy was raised 
when, a moment after, a strange signal was descried on 
the low level of the islet. The boat’s head was turned 
instantaneously seaward, and two men at each oar sent 
her through the water like an arrow. After a hard 
pull, they touched the shore, where the now nearly pros- 

trated group sat waiting their landing. The excite- 
ment had till this moment kept up their — but 
now they could not walk to the boat, and had to be 
in. They had been upwards of seventy hours 
without food or drink! Joyfully did the boat now 
turn to the shore, where their landing was hailed with 
delight by a perfect ‘ gathering of the clans’ from 
the surrounding neighbourhood. Some weeks elapsed 
before they had fully recovered their strength; and 
some of the party had received a constitutional injury 
that did not so soon pass away. Two things at least my 
grandfather said he had learnt from the adventure— 
the one pear not to be positive ; the other, never to disre- 
gard ane no of experience, even when its cautions seem 


MICHELL’S RUINS OF MANY LANDS.* 


WE are the more disposed to devote a column to this 
work, that we think the author has hardly received justice 
from’ our contem ies. If the general tone of the 
poem had been lower, and only risen occasionally into 
comparative excellence, it would have met with more 
success, The reader would have been more struck with 
its merits, and all sorts of prognostications would have 
been hazarded as to the destinies of a writer exhibiting 
so much capability. As it is, it sets out in a compara- 
tively—but only a ae tone, from which 
a neither rises nor falls; and therefore is it branded with 
a of mediocrity—a stigma far more fatal in 

pos hen, than utter condemnation. But the poem is 
in seal as much above mediocrity as it is beneath the 
highest excellence; and the fact of such a flight being 
equably sustained throughout several thousand verses is 
indicative of no common power. 
There is here not even the hinted story of Childe 
Harold. The new Pilgrim floats in imagination through 
time and , looking down upon the footsteps of lost 
races and t fragments of crumbled empires. Babylon, 
Nineveh, Egypt, the rock-temples, the cities of ancient 
America, the ruins of Greece, Italy, Arabia, Syria—all 
pass in review before him. If the fom on mind were 
pee instead of merely sensuous, there would 
ere be the materials for a great poem; but, incapable 
of the loftiest flights either of thought or of the muse, 
he has produced only a series of ble pictures. 
This, however, is no in the 


knowledge even in the most ignorant; while with the 
better-informed it awakens those lofty and lonely asso- 
ciations that remain buried in their bosoms beneath the 
vulgar cares of the world. 

To show the bent of the author’s mind, we give the 
following recollections called up by a certain spot in 
Mesopotamia :— 


Drew up by Haran’s gate his camel train : 
The sands, long years, have whelmed that me pride, 
But still bursts forth the fountain’s limpid tide 
Yes, by this well perchance Rebecca stood, 
Her evening task to draw the crystal flood ; 
Vision of beauty ! fancy sees her now, 
Her downcast eyes, and half-veiled modest brow, 
Her loose-twined girdle, and her robes of white, 
Her long locks tinged by sunset’s golden light. 
The Hebrew craves his boon, and from the brink 
Of that bright well she gives his camels drink ; 
Then as he clasps the bracelets on her hands, 
With wondering look she views those sparkling bands, 
Listens, and smiles to hear the old man speak, 
While timid blushes flutter o’er her cheek. 
Maid of a simple heart and untaught age ! 
‘Whom toys could charm, and rudest tasks engage, 
Ah! little dreamt she then from her would spring 
4 —— people, prophet, sage, and king ! 
er memory treasured in each age and clime, 


From this beautiful picture he hastens through the 
desert, and then lin for a while among the ancient 
halls of Nineveh, till scared away by the flames which 
rise from the funeral pile of Sardanapalus :— 


* Not sated yet, above the ruins rise 
The exulting flames, and dart into the skies : 
Red through the night that fearful pillar glows, 
And ghastly radiance o’er the city throws ; 
The heavens seemed blood, and Tigris’ winding wave 
Gleams the same crimson hue by mount and cave. 
Quivers the light across the desert sands, 
Where the lone pilgrim, wildly wondering, stands, 
Thinking that far-off blaze some meteor driven 
By demon hands along the verge of heaven ; 
The pard, approaching human haunts for prey, 
Starts as he looks, and howling, scours away ; 
E’en on far Iran’s hills those beams are seen, 
Where bends the Magian, musing but serene, 
Deeming in light so grand dread Ormuzd nigh, 
His star-gemmed mantle blazing down the sky.’ 


As a contrast, we may give the following bit of sunset :— 


* Calm sinks the sun o’er Edom’s blighted hills, 
And the whole air a pulseless silence fills : 
The round red orb hath reached the horizon’s brim, 
Shooting its crimson flames ere all be dim ; 
Across the broad sands gleams the living fire, 
Quivering, like hope, around each rocky spire. 
These glories change, as lower sinks the sphere, 
And still each moment lovelier tints appear ; 
Saffron and amber flood the gorgeous west, 
Fairy-like towers in hues Elysian drest ; 
Now shafts of pallid gold are —_ 
But all to softened purple yield at last.’ 


As a companion to this, we append a moonlight scene :— 


* Slow rises evening’s moon ; the silvery shower 
Lights, while it softens porch and ruined tower ; 
The huge sphinx-forms that line the desert way, 
The giant sculptures sleep beneath the ray : 

The quivering beams, so softly, purely shed, 

Rest like a crown of peaals on Memnon’s head. 

E’en Gornoo’s funeral rocks beyond the Nile, 

With all their hoary tombs, appear to smile. 

By tower and column flows the ancient stream, 

On each small wave the stars reflected gleam. 
Silence—Death’s sister—round her watch doth keep, 
Save when the night-winds faintly moan and creep, 
Or woo, with whispers, yonder lonely palm, 

That droops, like some sad spirit, *mid the calm, 
Mourning o'er Thebes, as in her shroud she 

No more to rule, or ope her lovely eyes.’ 


sketch than either :— 


* The morn awakes; along each granite height 


. present state of the art; and Mr Michell’s work, besides, That bounds the east soft streams the rosy light. 
3 More distant still, the Red Sea glows and smiles 
* Tegg, London : 1848, Through all his coral rocks, and leafy isles. 
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The acacia, shadowed by the loftier palm, 

Begins to drop its odour-breathing balm : 

The lotus-flower, which all the night had kept 

Her soft leaves closed, wherein some sylphid slept, 
Woke by the beam, unfolds her bosom fair, 

And freedom gives the sky-born slumberer there. 
The humming-bird flits round the blossomed bower, 
Shaking his plumes, himself a fiying flower. 

The giant ostrich leaves his cave of rest, 

And seeks the trackless desert of the west : 

The fierce hyena, ever fond of gloom, 

Flies to his haunt—some ancient rock-cut tomb. 
Far in the desert sounds the camel's bell, 

Where Arabs quit their tents beside the well ; 

And early monks, where Coptic convents crown 
The steep hill’s brow, on flowery vales look down, 
Drink the soft breeze, and scan heaven's depth of blue, 
Nor sigh to join a world they never knew.’ 


Such pions are to be found almost in every page, 
and in them lies the charm of the poem. We cannot 
afford, however, more than one other extract ; but that of 
itself would justify the qualified praise we have bestowed 
upon Mr Michell. The scene is in Mexico, at the place 
where a chapel dedicated to the Virgin has succeeded a 
temple of the God of the Air :— 


* Man, ages, creeds, have melted from those plains ; 

Now o'er the giant structure Quiet reigns. 
Spring decks its mouldering sides with many a flower, 
That woos the bee at morning’s dewy hour. 
Where frowned the Toltec’s God, the Virgin now 
Sheds her meek smile, and Christian votaries bow ; 
While, sadly sweet, the circling yew-trees wave, 
And crosses deck the ancient Pagan’s grave. 
** Ave Maria!” evening's balmy breeze 
Wafts the soft prayer, like music, through the trees ; 
*Mid golden clouds, his curtained couch of sleep, 
The sun o’erhangs the vast Pacific deep, 
Gilds the far isles that tropic glories bear, 
And charms to rest each storm-fiend brooding there. 
** Ave Maria!” mountain, plain, and shore, 
Hear the loud gong, the crowd's mad shout no more : 
Soft as an angel’s sigh, the bell’s low sound 
Steals from yon tower, and floats in whispers round. 
Hr _— in death, and throws a crimson streak, 

e uty’s blush, along each 3 
E’en Orizaba’s fires ascend on 
The lurid flames turned roses in the sky. 
Mild are the rites, and gentle is the creed, 
Thus doomed red Moloch’s worship to succeed ; 
Eve's purple charm, the music of the hour, 
Pour on the soul their soft dissolving power, 
Melt the full heart, and waft the thoughts above, 
On wings of warm devotion, hope, and love.’ 


The pamphlet from which these extracts are taken 
forms only a portion of the poem, which is to be com- 
pleted in three monthly parts; and we may notice it as 
a circumstance indicative of the great change which has 
taken place in the cost of literature, that the price of 
the us, one hundred well-filled 

of such poetry as we have quoted, interspersed with 
a fow notes, is ent shilling. 


THE CRAFTS IN GERMANY, 


_ The different crafts in Germany are incorporations recog- 
nised by law, governed by usages of great antiquity, with 
a fund to defray the corporate expenses, and in each con- 
siderable town a house of entertainment is selected as the 
house-of-call, or ‘ harbour,’ as it is styled, of each particular 
eraft. Thus you see in the German towns a number of 
taverns indicated by their signs, ‘ Masons’ Harbour,’ ‘ Black- 
smiths’ Harbour,’ &c. No one is allowed to set up as a 
master workman in any trade unless he is admitted as a 
freeman or member of the craft ; and such is the station: 
condition of most parts of Germany, that no person is ad. 
mitted as a master workman in any trade except to supply 
the place of some one deceased or retired from business. 
When such a vacancy occurs, all those desirous of being 
permitted to fill it present a piece of work, executed as well 
as they are able to do it, which is called their master-piece, 
being offered to obtain the place of a master workman. 
Nominally, the best workman gets the place ; but you will 
easily conceive that in reality some kind of favouritism 
must generally decide it. Thus is every man obliged to 
submit to all the chances of a lar election whether he 
shall be allowed to work for his bread; and that, too, in a 
country where the people are not permitted to have any 


agency in choosing their rulers. But the restraints on 
journeymen in that country are still more oppressive. As 
soon as the years of his apprenticeship have expired, the 
young mechanic is obliged, in the phrase of his country, to 
* wander’ for three years. For this purpose he is furnished, 
by the master of his craft in which he has served his a 
prenticeship, with a duly-authenticated 
with which he goes to employment. In whatever city 
he arrives, on presenting himself, with his credentials, at 
the house-of-call or harbour of the craft in which he has 
served his time, he is allowed, gratis, a day’s food and a 
night’s lodging. If he wishes to get employed in that 

ce, he is assisted in procuring it. If he does not wish 
it, or fails in the attempt, he must pursue his wandering ; 
and this lasts three years before he can anywhere be ad- 
mitted as a master. I have heard it argued that this 
system had the advantage of circulating knowledge from 
place to place, and imparting to the young artisan the 
fruits of travel and intercourse with the world. But how- 
ever beneficial travelling may be, when undertaken by 
those who have the taste and capacity to profit by it, [ 
eannot but think that to compel every young man who 
has just served out his time to leave home in the manner 
I have described, must bring his habits and morals into 
peril, and be regarded rather as a hardship than as an 
advantage. There is no sanctuary of virtue like home.— 
Everett’s Address, 


WHO ARE THE TRULY VALUABLE IN SOCIEPY. 


The value set upon a member of society should be, not 
according to the fineness or intensity of his feelings, to the 
acuteness of his sensibility, or to his readiness to weep for, 
or deplore the misery he may meet with in the world; but 
in proportion to the sacrifices he is ready to make, and to 
the knowledge and talents which he is able and willing to 
contribute towards removing this misery. To benefit man- 
kind is a much more difficult task than some seem to 
imagine ; it is not quite so easy as to make a display of 
amiable sensibility: the first requires long study and pain- 
ful abstinence from the various alluring pleasures by which 
we are surrounded; the second in most cases demands 
only a little acting, and even when sincere, is utterly use- 
less to the public.— Westminster Review. 


CLOTH MADE OF PINE-APPLE LEAVES. 


Some time ago we observed in the neighbourhood of 
Batu Blyer a number of Chinese labourers employed in 
cleaning the fibres of pine-apple leaves for exportation to 
China, a new and promising branch of industry in Singa- 

re. The process of extracting and bleaching the fibres 
is exceedingly simple. The first step is to remove the 
fleshy or succulent side of the leaf. A Chinese, astride on 
a narrow stool, extends on it in front of him a pine-apple 
leaf, one end of which is kept firm by being placed 
neath a small bundle of cloth on which he sits. He then 
with a kind of two-handled plane made of bamboo re- 
moves the succulent matter. Another man receives the 
leaves as they are planed, and with his thumb-nail loosens 
and gathers the fibres about the middle of the leaf, which 
enables him by one effort to detach the whole of them 
from the outer skin. The fibres are next steeped in water 
for some time, after which they are washed, in order to 
free them from the matter that still adheres and binds 
them together. They are now laid out to dry and bleach 
on rude frames of split bamboo. The process of steeping, 
washing, and exposing to the sun is repeated for some days 
until the fibres are considered to be properly bleached. 
Without further preparation they are sent into town for 
exportation to China. Nearly all the islands near Singa- 
pore are more or less planted with pine-apples, which, at a 
rough estimate, cover an extent of two thousand acres. 
The enormous quantity of leaves that are annually suffered 
to putrefy on the ground would supply fibre for a large 
manufactory of valuable pina cloth. The fibres should be 
cleaned on the spot. Fortunately the pine-apple planters 
are not Malays, but industrious and thrifty Bugis, most of 
whom have families. These men could be readily induced 
to prepare the fibres. Let any merchant offer an adequate 
price, and a steady annual supply will soon be obtained.— 
Journal of the Indian Archipei 
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